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1.-THE CHURCH AMONB THE HEATHEN- 



Chance led my steps one Sunday evening to the door of a Na« 
tive Ciiristian Churcli belonging to one of the Missions at one of 
the largest towns in India. The bells were chiming from the 
tower^ that sweetest of sounds : the hands of the clock pointed 
to the hour of five, and the congregation were flocking in at the 
door — men, women, and chUdren* There was something soothe 
ing in the sight :— ^a dre^m of the past came over me — of the ab- 
sent and of home, associated with feelings of religion and purity* 
My better spirit triumphed ; the worldly vocations, (for prosecut- 
ing which on the Sabbath may God forgive me !} were forgotten, 
and joining the simple crowd, with uncovered head and reverential 
feelings^ I entered. 

It has been mine to sit in the Churches, and join in the wor- 
ship of many branches of the great family of Christians-^in far and 
distant countries— in divers and sundry languages : in the cold and 
formal worship of Northern, — ^in the ardent and soul-felt adoration 
of Southern Europe — ^in the evangelical devotions of the Reformed 
Church of England — ^in the dark and unsightly oratories of poor 
degraded Syria ; — but though many years a resident in India (I 
own it to my shame), this was the first time that I bad joined in 
the prayers of the chosen few of those millions, • whose destinies 
we govern. 

The building was handsome and appropriate. Art and wealth , 
had lent their assistance to the decoration of the House of God, 
but with simplicity :— there was that which was sufficiently distinc- 
tive from the ornaments of ordinary houses to recall wandering 
thoughts to a recollection of the place : but there was nothing 
calculated to transform the House into a Temple, or to lead weak 
minds to suppose that the dead walk constituted Christ's Church, 
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and not the living persons of the congregation. Here at least no 
pride or pomp of circumstance disfigured the equality of the wor« 
shippers ; no shining emblems of ephemeral station dishonoured 
the assembly of the Faithful ; the floor sounded to no clank of 
martial tread ; the sun, as it streamed through the windows^ lighted 
on no dazzling insignia or scarlet trappings : — ^in this assemblage^ 
he that was the least was even as the greatest. 

I looked down the nave with interest and heart«felt pleasure^ 
According to the custom of Oriental Churches the sexes were 
divided. On the one side the men and boys of the congregation—- 
on the other the matrons, young women and children. Nearly 
all were clothed in white ; — ^the men were bareheaded as well as 
barefooted, the reason for which I did not understand, such not 
being the practice of Oriental Churches elsewhere, and manifestly 
inconvenient, and as such to be avoided. The women had their 
heads decently covered in the folds of their scarfs. I saw many 
sweet expressive faces reminding me of pictures of the blessed 
Virgin-Mother, not fearing, in the simple confidence of female 
virtue, to look in the fkces of their husbands, their parents, and their 
a<;quaintanees,— proud of the conceded privilege of equality with 
their helpmates, with hopes for the future dependent on their own 
exertions ; not shrinking from the recollection of a past stained by 
corruption and degradation. Christianity, if thou hast done this 
alone, — ^restoring the modest blush of innocence to conscious and 
fearless virtue, thou art the Benefactor of our Race ! 

But the service has commenced ; a kind hand supplies me 
with the Book of Life, and the Book of Prayer ; and that langu-- 
age, which had hitherto been familiar to me only as an expres-» 
sion of the worst passions of the governed, and the impracticable 
regulations of the Buler, was now for the first time the vehicle to 
my ears, of praise and prayer. Dissociated from their familiar 
words, which are merely the outward tenements of the inward 
spirit, the moving Admonition of the Priest, the humble Confes- 
sion of the People, the Absolution — complete, but conditional — 
came back to my senses as an old strain, of familiar music^ long 
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heard, and often from loved and revered lips ;— now first fully 
felt, when ringing from the chords of a new and hitherto untried 
instrument. Many are the languages of men — one the language 
of God. Howi8.it; that the voices of the children responding 
in their deep and ringing chorus, (though the words are in a 
strange tongue^) bring back so truly, so vividly, forgotten Sab- 
baths and distant Churches ? Is it that there is but one sound 
for prayer and praise — that human penitence can be expressed 
but in one tone? Is it thus that the loud Hosannahs of the 
denizens of the earth will be collected in one joyful chorus 
it the day of the Second Coming ? Is this the cry of the Che- 
rubin and Seraphim ? also, I was struck and delighted by the 
devout and attentive behaviour of the congregation : when two 
or three are ihnn joined together, He will surely be in the midst 
of them. 

The Psalms and First Lesson were omitted, that the Service 
might not be too long^ and at the close of the Second Lesson 
followed the Sacrament of Infant Baptism ; and now I became 
aware . of another feature of order in this well arranged congre* 
gation, which from the position of my seat had hitherto escaped 
my obeervation. In front of the Pont, but with their backs 
turned towards, and concealed from, the rest of the Church, sat 
with solemn, thoughtful and reverent faces those in whom the 
Spirit of God was working for their salvation: they were in but 
not (jf our body ; they were candidates, awaiting Baptism, when 
they had passed their ordeal, and by their consistent conduct in 
the pS^t had given earnests for the future : seated they were in 
front of the Font, the waters of which were to them for a season 
denied, while they beheld the new born Babe, unconscious of all 
taint, even that of hereditary sin, admitted before their eyes into 
the Covenant, which they were commencing to appreciate. Never 
till then had I fully recognized, or been suflSciently thankful for, 
the blessing of being bom of a Christian stock, with no fiery ordeal 
to go through ; no parents, friends and all to desert for His sakie ; 
no sad; mournful, but beloved and regretted associations of the past 
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to look lingeringly back upon ; no donbtftd, scorned and oppro* 
brious future to anticipate. I felt that they bad somthing to 
wish for^ which I bad already in possession ; something for which 
they paid a great price, but which to me was a birthright, — not 
theright of being a Briton, but the privilege of being bom a 
Christian. But great wiU be their reward. Christian children of 
Christian parents ! feel for them, and do not in your pride despise 
the weak and failing brother ! Measure your own strength ! 

Two infants were presented to be baptized^ — ^their swarthy 
little faces peeping out of their white garm^ts, and contrasting 
strangely with the fair hand and face of the Minister, Here the 
white man aj^ared in his true and proper dignity l-^not the ex>* 
terminator, the stranger, the ruler by a strong arm^ the enforcer 
of arbitrary laws — ^the one that is bowed down to^ and yet shunned 
in the streets ; that is openly courted, yet secretly scoffed at and 
despised as unclean — ^here I saw the race of the Saxon bestowing 
on their subject people a greater skffl than the science of arms, 
a greater miracle than the triumph of manufactures. We are a 
^S'^^yj strong, and wise people i — ^we have conquered countries 
unknown to the Romans ; we have measured the paths of the Hea-* 
vens with a far-distending radius d^iied to the Greeks ; the 
achievements of our present surpass flie wonders of their past; but 
here we spontaneously convey to our subjects that treasure, of which 
they knew not^ but which in the midst of our wealth we value 
the most : — ^that strength, to which they never arrived,, but which 
in the midst of oar pride is our greatest glory,«*the shame of the 
Cross, and the mystery of Salvation. Who is the lowest in the 
eyes of the world amidst the congregation ? Upon whom have the 
doubtful gifts of fortune fallen thicker ? The Priest takes the child 
of either in his arms, washes away the sins^ in which his mother 
<;oniceived him, and signs him with that sign^ of which be ought 
' never to be ashamed. 

The sponsors knelt reverently round^ and made their answers^ 
with feeling. I looked into the hard features of these men, to- see 
if any hidden sign would betray a difference between them, and 
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their heathen brethren^ any flash of intelligence sparkle from the 
eye of the mind^ which had comprehended such truths. There was 
none. He^ that readeth the hearty will judge what it is forbiddea 
or man to know. 

Then followed the three Collects^ the Prayer for the Queen^ 
the Eoyal Family^ the Clergy, Parliament, and all conditions of 
Men, and I wondered^ as I saw the lips of the women and girls 
articulating the words Victoria and Albert, what idea they con- 
nected with the names, what strange pictures they had drawn in 
their simple minds of the Boyal Couple^ and the little Shaza-* 
dahs : — I could almost have wished that the prayer of native con- 
gregations were reserved simply for those in authority over them* 
In the Papal States alone prayers are in a marked manner not 
offered up in behalf of the authorities, under whose protection the 
congregation assemble* 

After the Prayers followed a Hymn, sang by the congre- 
gation to the accompaniment of a Harmonicum, played by one of 
the junior members of the Mission : the chaunt was from the Hiu- 
dostanee Hymn-book, lately published at Calcutta, possessing 
apparently but slight poetical merit, but well suited to the place, 
and well sung, shewing that the Natives of the country have a 
full appreciation of the system of European music : — but while the 
Hosaimah was swelling up to the roof-beanm from these untutored 
lips, I beheld through the windows, which open down to the 
ground, the cortege of a wealthy Bajah sweeping by under the 
walls of the sacred edifice. I heard the rattle of his equipage, as 
every screw and bolt gave a music of its own : — I could see from 
the spot, where 1 stood, the ignorant wretch— this bloated abomi- 
nation of a man, contemptuously smiling, as the voices of the 
congregation reached him : — I saw the low truckling flatterer 
leaning over &om the baek seat, and with finger pointing to the- 
building, and chuckling laugh, telling what I knew to be some 
false scandal, kis version of what was going on in the interior. I 
saw the whole at a glance,%and comprehended it ; but busy me- 
mory, roused by the incident, bore me, back many a century to 
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the " upper chamber of Troas/' to ^'the school of Tyrannus/' I 
thought of the early Christians at Athens, at Corinth^ at Ephesus^ 
and at Rome : thus and thus, as this debased Bajah now^ did then 
the noble Roman^ the philosophic Greek, great in the power of 
science and arms, once ride by lolling in their bigas, perhaps talk-* 
ing flippantly, perhaps discussing seriously the manners and cus- 
toms of this new sect, these worshippers in the Catacombs. With 
them was the flatterer, and busy mocker — the sarcastic stoic the 
lively atheist, the sycophantic eunuch, to tell ridiculous stories for 
these good easy men to believe. I thought of these things, and 
God forgive me, if I triumphed, when I dwelt on the triumphs 
of God^s Revelations, and anticipated nevr victories. I have seen 
standing erect the sign of the Cross in the place, where the early 
Christians fought after the manner of men in the Roman Amphi- 
theatre : I have stood on the Areopagus to contemplate the ruin» 
of the Parthenon, wondering how it looked when St. Paul spoke 
of Christ and the Resurrection : my voice has rung along the 
silent shores of Ionia— ^^ Demetrius, surely thy craft is in danger — 
where is thy Great Diana of the Ephesians ?" — no sound is heard 
in reply but the splashing of the waves of the Ocean. Returning 
from the past, in the full confidence of Faith, I pondered on what 
would be the fate of the great and wicked city around me. Will 
not a day arrive whe«pthat gilded pinnacle shining in the sun 
will be torn down, when those tapering minarets will be laid low ? 
Will it not be more toleraWe Sodom and Gomorrha in the day 
of Judgment, than for this city, in which the Word of God is daily 
preached in the streets— in whose ears the bells of this Church are 
ringing weekly warnings for repentance ? Will not the men of 
Nineveh rise up in judgment against them ? 

But the Psalm has been finished, and the Sermon commenced ;' 
no new fangled theories, no polemical discussions, no metaphysical 
distinctions, fell from the lips of the Reverend Preacher. 1 
heard a father addressing his own children, expounding simple 
Scripture narrative with simpler applications. I turned back, and 
noticed the moth opened in interest, the neck putstretched to 
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catch each word — I saw children hanging on the familiar notes of 
the father, " We are told how Noah in obedience to divine au- 
thority built the ark, how he and his family entered into it, and 
closed the door ; — ^how the wicked scoflPed and jeered at him :-— 
how at length the rain did descend — ^the fountains of the deep were 
opened, the wicked utterly destroyed, but those few in the Ark 
saved. — ^This Church, my brethren^ is the Ark ; over this wicked 
city is impending the Deluge : hasten ye in." The page of Scrip* 
ture further on supplies new morals, and fresh consolation. '^ We 
hear how Abraham, trusting in God, nothing doubting, left his 
country and kindred, things the nearest and dearest, to go he 
knew not whither : — ^yet his faith was rewarded. And ye, my 
Brethren, who have sacrificed the ties of home for His sake, it 
ye * endure to the end,' will ye not have your reward also ?" No 
wide gulf separates the Preacher from his hearers : if he pro-« 
pounds a subject interrogatively, the answer appears to burst from 
the lips of an eager listener, and receives no check. We feel that 
one and all have derived instruction from such expositions, and 
comfort from such counsels. Sincerely we nray that the words may 
rest grafted in our hearts — ^the peace of (rod on the congregation 
aa they meekly and reverently disperse to their homes. 

And who are the good*— the great men, who have wrought this 
wondrous work ? Whose hands have offered this incense of sweet 
savour to the Most High? Who are those, who have taken the 
new Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and planted this new Canaan in 
the land of the Heathen ? Who have kept together these ten 
righteous, if per adventure for their sake the wicked city may be 
spared ? There sit they^ — ^the shepherds among their flock, the 
Christian warriors reposing with their armour off after the com* 
bat. On their breasts are no proud insignia of battles, that the/ 
have fought, of victories, that they have won : but with a good 
fight they have carried the entrenchments of Sin and Satan, and 
have the one Cross engraved on their hearts. They have not sat on 
earthly judgment seats, they have not collected the tribute of na^ 
tions^ but they will hereafter sit upon thrones jadging the heathen 
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•—they will hereafter gather in the fiill harvest of redeemed sovht 
They have no precedence given them in mortal assemblies, bufc 
they will be reckoned among the Angels of Heaven. They have 
not ruled the stormy struggles of man^s bad heart, but they have 
guided the economy of the soul, and they will be clothed in white 
hereafter* 

I never see a Missionary, but I blame my fate, that I am not 

of them. Are they not to fee 'envied, whose duties in this world 
harmonize with those of the next ; zeal in their earthly vocations 
promoting, not, as with us, retarding, the work of their own sal- 
vation? They stand among the Heathen, as an ensign o^ what 
each of us values most : — ^the General represents our victorious 
arms, the Governor our triumphs of administration, but the Mis- 
sionary displays our virtues, our patience, our Christian charity-— 
and shall we not be proud of him ? I asked myself how is it that 
so.fewof England's learned and pious sons select this profession. 
The vision of one man from Macedonia took St. Paul across the 
Hellespont, and will no one cross the Indian Ocean for the millionS| 
not in vision, but in reality ? Will no young Augustine spring up 
to repay the debt of the Occident to the Orient — ^to bring back the 
Sun to the East ? Had I life to begin again, this would be my 
choice : the glories and profits of other profession are but as vanity. 
We have fought battles — ^they are scarcely known beyond the nar-» 
row limit of the echo of the cannon. We have ruled over pro- 
vinces — our fame is as soon forgotten, as we are gone. But should 
we have saved souls, a long line of Christians will carry back the le- 
gends of their family to our era, and entwine our names with the goU 
den thread of grateful thanksgiving ! Who remembers the Generals 
—-the Proconsuls of the time of the Caesars ? Who remembers! 
IK)t the Apostles ? 

Thence glanced my thoughts to the early converts, those 
who had borne the heat of the day, on whose foreheads I had 
traced the lines of sorrow and early gjpiction (for the chain of 
the world is still dear to us) softened, yet not eflEaced, by the 
«weet smile of faith and resignation. Perhaps in the records of 
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this Church will be handed down^ as household words^ the names 
of these early saints^ who^ when Christianity was young, forsook 
all things for His sake. When far and wide over this beautiful, 
and to me beloved, land, in village and in town floats the ensign of 
the Cross amidst a Christian people, then on many a Sabbath 
evening, when young and old are gathered together far reading and 
meditation, will their tale be told : old men will point to ruined tem- 
ples, and tell to wondering ears, how once Idolatry existed in this 
land :---sofb, tender, womanly cheeks will be stained with tears 
at the suffering of these St. Stephens ; young, manly hearts will 
glow in sympathy with the intrepid bravery of the Indian St. Pauls. 

We are standing on the threshold of mighty events— perhaps 
there may be some amongst us, who will tarry till He comes. In 
the early Christian Church we can trace three stages ; — the first, 
when a few obscure men professed aa unknown and unappreciated 
Faith, persecuted by fanaticism, and crushed by ignorance. Miracles 
had long since ceased ; the gift of the Holy Ghost no longer visibly 
descended, but the second stage was soon arrived at ; thriving 
congregations began to appear in each city, and to maintain their 
rights, with the tacit allowance, if not the sanction, of the Govern- 
ment. Within three hundred years the Temple was hurled down, 
and the Cross erected in the Market-place, 

A few months ago it was my fortunate lot to join in the 
Protestant worship of a few sincere and sturdy Christians in an 
upper room at Nazareth : — no preaching allowed in the streets, 
no edifices dedicated to worship : all fear, trembling, and the possi- 
bility of oppression and outrage, but for the broad diplomatic 
^gis of England ; here we have the first stage before our eyes. In 
the Church in which I now stand, I < recognized the features of 
the second stage, the well-ordered congregation, the voice of the 
Preacher in the highways calling loudly to repentance, the modest 
tower rising up in the outskirts of the town, the bell calling cheerily 
to prayers, and this under the seeptre of England in her colonies. 
Thrice happy England ! the extent of yoor conquests will be forgot- 
ten, for those of Genghis, and Timoor have perished ; but your 
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Missions will never be forgotten^ for they will have g^ven religion to 
thousands^ and the time will comei when the great idol will be thrown 
dpwn* 

Who would not then be a Missionary— the Great King's 
Messengeri whose treasure is laid up in Heaven ? Those who can« 
not attain this high office^ must give of their wealthy must give 
of their pittance^ must pray for them, as I did, as I followed the 
last of the congregation out of the door, thinking how sad would 
be the day, when, like Alexanderi we had no more countries to con- 
quer and convert,— rhow happy for us to see so rich a harvest glad« 
dening the heart of the Labourer in the Vineyard ? 

The evening was closing, and a drizzling rain falling, as I 
returned into the outer world — ^but the picture of what I had seen 
clung to me, and had I to choose again^ I would be a Mission- 
ary. 

Senates, July 1852. 

IS.-D8ATH 111 ZMDXA. 

In the course of the present year Death deprived me of a 
very dear and valued friend: — ^though dead, his memory still 
liveth. 

I had known him only a few months. Chance had 
thrown us together, but true friendships, such as link heart to 
heart, are of short growth. With some we may live, we may 
know them for ye^rcs, yet the treasure-house of the affections 
has never been unlocked, there has been no sympathetic bond : 
— such was not the case with us : from the first day that we clasped 
each other^s hand^ we were friends. 

He had faults — who has not? I atia not describing the 
achievements of a hero, but of one who, a few weeks ago 
moved among us. But his faults he acknowledged like a man, 
and like a Christian he strove to correct them. He had 
numbered but twenty-one summers; he. was still in all the 
glory of youth ; but some portion of maturer. wisdom had found 
its way to bis heart. In the days of^his youth he remembered 
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his Creator, and honour be to thosCi who had trained up the child 
in the right way. Honour to those kind and judicious friends who 
had guided his steps, and taught him where to pkce his aflPections. 
Verily in his not untimely end they have reaped their reward. 

It seems to me still like a dream ; I have scarcely realized 
his loss. His voice still sounds in my ears .; I see his cheerful 
face at the board ; I hear pleasurefuUy, though doubtingly, his 
enthusiastic plans for the future, his schemes of benevolence, 
sketched out to embrace a long life. How many a subject 
did we run over of classic lore or local interest? How often 
did we cheat the night of its rest in discussions not unprofitable, 
inasmuch as they tended back always to one subject, which to 
him was the paramount thought. A prophetic intelligence 
appears to have possessed him, for at one time he was speculating 
on the future occupations of the blessed— at another repeating 
thoughtfully the address of Hadrian to his souL Any instance 
of sudden death would draw from him serious remark. I knew 
that he was devout in the reading of the Scriptures, and have 
seen him kneeling in secret prayer. 

All these things now come back upon me. Many, wise 
after the event, pretend to have expected his early death, and 
to have detected signs of decay. I saw them not. I beheld 
only the youth in his opening prime — the young and strong, 
who cherished noble longings for the battle of life :^no 
wrinkle of care, no line of sorrow, had marked that smooth 
cheek ; no languor of oriental summers, no long nights of 
feverish watching, had dimmed that sparkling eye. I saw in 
him generosityi perhaps exceeding the bounds of prudence, 
the gay Hope fed by flattering Fancy, the ambition for 
distinction^ the bright anticipations for the future ; burning 
zeal, high principles, and strong determination ; the heart that 
could plan the good enterprize, the hand that could execute the 
benevolent action. Tears had chilled these feelings in my breast : 
zeal, ambition, bright anticipations were all gone, but mindful of 
an ancient flame, I acknowledged in another the traces of what 
once had been. 
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And all this is gone — all struck low in a few brief days. 
Alas ! how often in the first years of Indian life are the brightest 
hopes dashed ! How many a noble boy falls an untimely victim! 

It was in the sickly months, that he began to ail; at first 
slight complaints, and unsuccessful remedies. Then the shadows 
began to close round him ; his nervous temperament aided the 
approach of the disease ; his cheerful laugh ceased^ and he no 
longer went abroadi but was confined to his couch. I will not 
say that he feared death, but; unused to. illness, he anticipated it 
from the first. He read the Bible as usual, which was always beside 
him, not seizing it then, as drowning landsmen seize a rope or a spar 
with unpractised hand, but clasping, as his consolation in sickness, 
the Book which had been the charm of the days of his health. 
His friends talked to him, and strove to cheer him, and tried to 
shake off the melancholy, which had pre-occupied him. We spoke of 
the topics, which once used to please him; the sermons of the 
Sabbath, which he had been unable to hear, were detailed to him, 
and discussed as in happier days. The body was weaker, still 
the intellect was bright. At length his ears grew dull from the 
efiect of medicine ; all interchange of mental thoughts then ceased, 
and the friend became even as a stranger. 

Did I think he was dying ? Did it pass through my mind, 
that his days were numbered ? Oh ! had I done so, how 
would I have redoubled my attention to win one smile of 
thanks ! But my eyes were darkened ; the lamp of Hope burnt 
brightly, and I knew not what was impending. The fever 
rose and sank, but the patient sank always ; like the glimmer 
of the expiring taper^ the divine principle of life flashed up- 
wards. All that devoted attention, all that the skill of mortals 
can do to arrest Death, was done. He spoke little, he heard 
nothing. Interest'for things of this world seemed to die in him. 
The Bible was no longer opened, though always at hand : 
even those messengers of Hope, those winged ambassadors of 
Love, that month by month cheer the exile's heart, remained 
unopened and uncared for by his iside. 
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What thoughts passed through his busy brain during, those 
long^ and to him noiseless^ days ? On what did he ponder in 
anxious thought during those lonely nights ? As the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the evening fell^ as the light of the setting sun^ 
pouring in in a golden shower^ played upon the walls of his 
sick chamber^ as the cooing of the doves^ the busy murmur* 
of the insect tribe^ told of the coming of die evenings did he 
rejoice that the day was gone ? Or after the tedious watches 
of a sleepless nighty did he welcome back the dim twilight 
of the Indian morn ? Did he then in thought wander back 
to the hills of Cheviot^ and the shores of Solway^ never again 
to be revisited? Did in his dreaming wakenings bright eyes 
beam kindly^ and loved forms appear to soothe that throbbing 
heart ? Did soft hands in fancy smooth his - pillow and touch 
that aching brow ? Or did his innate piety triumph over his earth- 
ly a£Pections ? Did the prospect of Heaven draw away his thoughts 
even from her^ who had shewn the way^ and was he then pictur- 
ing to himself the mansions of the blest ? Did he know that he 
was going ? Had he ought that he strove in vain to say ? any 
tender message of love to leave to those behind ? any thoughtful 
warning to convey to those, in whose welfare he felt interested ? 
any banished friendship to implore^ any evil action to crave pardon 
for, any hasty word to atone ? 

I knew not. O God ! be with us in these hours : inspire 
us with good resolutions — strengthen our convictions in healthy 
and give us grace to cling to them in the dying hour, and, when 
that last sleep seals our eyes, be then nigh ! — ^thus thought I, as 
doubt was followed by anxiety, as anxiety was scarcely combated 
by faint hope, as at length that jdelded to despair. 

Is he then to die— to go we know not whither, and lie in 
corruption ? Are such good hopes to be prematurely cut off ? 
Is there no rotten tree, that may take the place of this green 
branch ? He died, and in peace :«— we had watched him softly 
and slowly breathing through the night, while Hope and Pear 
contended ^ith each other, for^ when sleeping, we had almost fan- 
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died him iedAj andj when he died^ to us he seemed still in slum- 
ber.— Yes^ it came at laet^ the troubled dream was awakened from : 
brighter worlds began to open round him ^-»a6 the mom came 
upon usj duU^ w^t^ and dreaiyj his quiet eyes closed :^t was but 
the struggle of a moment : — like the last puff of a taper the spark 
of heavenly flame escaped from its. clay tenement; another morn 
than our^s had dawned upon him. 

To him the wondrous secret had now been unravelled, which 
none on earth, have ever known. But what were the last ideal, 
reflections on his brain, ere it relapsed to clay ? Did he sigh fpr 
some fond breast, on which his parting soul would have relied ? 
As the world receded, did he cast long lingering looks behind ? 
Did his trembling spirit turn with timid love to old familiar things, 
bidding the eartli farewell in fear and in mourning ? And, as Heaven 
opened on his eyes, did his deafened ears recover their power, to 
bear the ringing of celestial sounds, and sweet voices welcoming 
him to rest? Did he on the threshold meet the lam^ted father, 
who had so few months preceded him ? 

I stood alone by his cold stiffening clay. Decay's finger 
had not yet swept the &miliar lines : alone, yet not alone, for 
the memory of the friend was still embodied with . me, though 
fast fading into the Ideal. I had not yet disconnected myself 
from the dream of his existence. How I blamed my hasty 
temper, as many harsh words rose up in judgment against 
me ! How I recalled his gentle and subdued line of argu- 
ment, his chastened train of thoughts ! How many subjects 
would I have referred to his judgment, for in the last mo- 
ments he had been invested with a new dignity, and I felt 
that I was in the presence of a. superior, for he now knew 
all, concerning which we had so much doubted. Alone, yet 
not alone, for those dark passionless forms, which we in our 
insular pride se despise, those beings, with whom we have so 
little, save mortality, in common, who worship not the gods 
which we worship, who know not the consolation to which 
we look at the last,*— they stood abashed and weeping, as the 
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master^ to whom they had so lately bowed abjectly down^ lay 
mouldering before them. Think not that their tears were 
insincere, but rather that they flowed from the common fount 
of humanity, distinction , of creed and race in this hour hav-i 
ing vanish^: 

Alone — ^yet not alone : — as the bright light of the sun 
played in at the now opened windows — ^as I heard the 
birds cawing in the trees, the patter of the goats on the gravel, 
the lowing of the kine in the enclosure, the voices and busy 
hum of men in the highway : — ^as I looked on the boats 
floating down the river, the white houses shining among 
the dewy trees on the opposite bank, the many-coloured groups 
of bathers standing in the stream ; as the voice of the plough- 
man, calling to his oxen and his fellows, while he turned up 
tibe new autumnal ftirrow, came floating cheerily over to 
me, softened musically by the distance, every thing so ftdl 
of gladness and vitality, I thought of life, its duties audits pains 
— ^all those absorbing interests which enchain and subdue us:— 
but, when I turned back, and my eye fell on the white stiffened form, 
no more restless rolling on the couch, no parched lips crav- 
ing for water, no waving fan to cool the heated atmosphere, no more 
noiseless treadings, or subdued voijces in the chamber, no friends with 
anxiety-stricken countenances, no spirit struggling with eternity : 
— ^I felt that I was in the presence of a greater monarch than 
the world — that I stood face to faee with the last enemy to be 
triumphed over — ^Death. 

But there is no time for mourning here. Necessity and law 
will not brook delay. Short interval of bcotow and seclusion to 
accustom us to the face of the dead, ere we see it no longer ! At 
the earliest dawn of the morrow he is laid in his last abode. The 
same goodly company, in the same garb, with the same feelings 
of fellowship, that would have welcomed him at ^is glad espousals, 
follow him to the grave. TAere tare those, who have seen Death 
in many a form, that have looked it steadily in the face in the 
day of battle, that have assisted in many such a ceremony both in 
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Peace and in War : they look on with cold solemn face! if not 
hardened heart. What do they care for Death ? There are the 
flaxen-haired^ light-hearted lads just hurried from their native 
hills over the waves of the ocean^ to fill perhaps after a few short 
days an early grave i^^thoughtless and careless^ with good dispo- 
sitions; and memory of parental warning still waging unequal 
fight against temptation and example, what do they know of 
Death ? There are the few pensive and sincere friends, who in 
simple affection mourn their lost companion, and talking lowly to 
each other, shed tears for the bright youth that has been snatched 
away. 

. No bells sound in moumM dirge — ^the shadow of no Gothic 
tower falls on the consecrated ground. Religious discord has 
found a field of contention even at the grave. We enter no churchy 
we kneel in no house set apart to pray, but the corpse is met by 
the Minister of God at the gate of an enclosed field, choked with 
tasteless and unwieldy memorials of the forgotten Dead. As 
the solemn exordium sounds, the head of the most irreverent is 
uncovered, — ^perhaps by God^s grace some heart is touched, and the 
motley crowd follow in, and gather under the canopy of Heaven in 
confiised groups round the narrow bed of their companion. 

The last time that I had heard these words, was many years 
ago, many a hundred league hence, where the flower of Bri- 
tish India stood panting and exhausted on the banks of the 
Sutlej : — ^it was in the dead of night, while the guns, which 
the enemy were sullenly firing, still rung in our ears, amidst 
the rattling of musquetry, that the body of one of the bravest 
tH his accomplished Service was laid in the dust: nor in his 
glory was he left alone, for in the fight in which he fell, 
many had fallen, some to share the narrow chamber of his 
grave, some to sleep beside him : below us were those that 
fell at Moodkee and Ferozshuhr, and standing among us 
were some, who a few days after fell bravely at Sobraon : and 
months afterward, when those poor bones had been turned to 
dust, when their spirit had appeared trembling before the 
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judgment-seat to receive their last and great award, when 
their places in the council^ and the fields were filled by others, 
England rang with their praises — History still boasts of theii' 
achievements. 

How diflFerent was the scene now acting! No laurels 
were entwined round this youthful brow: — ^he had add- 
ed no new lustre to a great and honored name: — no^wis^ 
dom in council — no great excellence among men will remain 
to be told of him : he had not met Death in the field^ when^ the 
blood warmed by excitement^ the spirit roused by patriotism^ 
the brave man scorns danger, and with rash, oh too fearless ! 
daring rushes an unrepenting sinner into the presence of 
the Almighty : he had met Death in the silent chamber, 
wh^re there is nothing grand to mortal eye, for in a fever 
there is no romance : yet let us trust that in the Book of Lifts 
will his name be recorded^ and in the last day his good deeds 
be remembered. 

As I stood on the grave of one who had preceded mj 
friend but a few months — ^perhaps a little week,* I looked 
round upon the crowd : all were there, the friends of his 
youth and the companions of his joy, to render the last tribute 
to his memory : there also were his dark heathen attendants, 
led by some feeling of sympathy, but unconscious of a country 
, beyond the grave: there were the thoughtless faces of the pas- 
sers-by arrested to see the show, some too in their heart rejoicing 
that there was a Power, which could lay low and avenge 
their invincible oppressors. The solemn silence of the scene 
was ever and anon interrupted by the rattle of the wheels of 
some tardy arriver ; but thp mockery of woe blackening all the 
way, the sable mutes, the feathered hearse, the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of grief, are unknown in a clime where Death is 
always busy, and grief but short-lived. Yes, all were there — 
they would have accounted it as a shame to be absent, and, as 
the earth dropped from many a hand on the coffin, as the 
measured words of the Minister fell upon their hearing, as, 
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the maimed rites completed, they departedi some to their 
business^ some to their pleasures^ I thought within myself who 
will be the next borne through that portal^ for it is but a few 
weeks, since he, whom we have now left here, wandered witii 
me among tiiese tombs, talking thoughtfully and wonderingly 
about the dead. With cheerfulness of heart let us leave him. 
to sleep there^ as one not without hope, whose happiness has 
been achieved : — but for myself and those who stood around 
me, forgetting already the cause of their being there, what 
place is there for aught Kut doubtfulness and gloom ? Will ye 
miss your friend who was so lately among you, the sharer of 
your joy and your pleasures ? Will the memory of his blameless 
life inspire you ? Will the thoughts of his sudden deajh be a 
warning to you ? Will you think of him in your homes and^ in 
your gatherings? Will you regret his absence at the festive 
board ? Will ye sorrowfully mark his vacant place at the Church ? 
Surely he has left some footsteps on the sand of time for your 
heeding ; and do ye return to your vices and follies without one 
better impression, without one deeply-set warning ? Hereafter, 
when Fever lays you low, when your turn arrives, you will regret 
the opportunity lost, and example thrown away. — What more do 
you expect ? — Do you not hear ? I trowed ye would not, as the 
distant sound of the last wheel, bearing away its light-thoughted 
master to his occupations and his, pleasures, fell on my ears, even 
if one should rise from the dead ! But a few days ago he was the 
friend of many ; it will soon be forgotten that he even existed. 

But my task was not yet done : — not mine to give vent to 
secret grief in my chamber, or to drown it in the cares of the 
world. He, that had died, was a stranger without kin in the land, 
and the law stepped in to guard tho interests of the inheritance, 
Before twenty hours had elapsed^ I found myself mechanically 
assisting in what to me seemed sacrilege, though still a duty, in 
searching his desk, and most secret depositories, for some memorial 
of his wishes : There were books and tokens of love and affection 
from absent friends to be set aside : there were his papers and 
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ItJtters to be sealed up. Round us lay strewed tlie tokens of his 
innocent pleasures, his more laborious hours and his thought- 
ful devotions : poor boy ! his bats, and his note books ; his 
journal recording his simple life ;-his Bible marked 'with 
references, to which his eye will never again turn ; his watch, 
which had run down, and was still, even as the lifetide of 
its master,— one had to him marked the flight of Time, the 
other had shewn him, not in vain, how those hours were 
to be spent ; of both now was the use gone to him, for the 
great Book of Life was unfolded before his eyes, and Time 
had ceased to be. There also was the letter written, but 
ndt despatched, to some dear friend, full of hope and glee : 
how can we now send this lying messenger ? There were 
his clothes— his favorite books : on the table . lay papers 
with unfinished sentences, the ink scarcely dry in his pen. 
Round us flitted the shadow of the departed : his home 
seemed a temple robbed of its divinity. 

I turned sickened away, but the last act was to be played 
ere the curtain fell on the scene. All came to have a share 
in the spoil. I heard the half-suppressed joke, the giddy lauo-h, 
as his favorite horae was sold at the outcry; the dogs, which 
had been fondly caressed by him, and fed from his hands, 
passed away to strangers. I dared not call to them, poot: 
iiounds, for they knew my voice too well, 

Tlie whole item of little humanity, represented by that 

. one name, has now resolved itself into an idea, sooner even 

than the form divine has returned to its original dust ! It will 

soon be forgotten what year, what month he died : soon, very 

soon, — before even the sad news reaches a sequestered village^ 

a distant nook of wild Caledonia, where an aged bosom will 

swell with that agony which parents only know, and soft 

womanly hearts will mourn the cherished boy, whom they 

so lately sent forth with pride and hopefulness ta his destiny ; 

whom, though they had no hopes of again meeting, they rejoiced 

to hear well of, — that in a distant land he thought and cared fon 

them, and prospered. 
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Is there yet no nearer, and no dearer tie — one twined 
mih the bright garland of youthful fancy, that has been 
broken ? Have no visions of future homes, of kindly welcomes 
hereafter, of cheerful hearths^ of children climbing on the knee, 
been rudely dashed to the ground ? Is there no broken heart 
mourning in unacknowledged affliction ? 

Ask it not: probe not the secret of the heart, nor try to 
unravel the mystery of the tomb. Go, kneel by the grave — ^his 
13 the happiest lot. No pain, no passionate grief, no hot burning 
anger, do disappointed ambition, no unrequited love, will vex 
him more. He is gone to that silent shore, where grief is not^ 
where the good are rewarded, and the weary are at rest. And 
in humble imitation of our greatest living Poet, who has poured 
many a tuneful sonnet to the memory of his youthful friend, 
let this be my weak imperfect ofiering : let me scatter over the 
turf these few purple flowers, these unavailing tears; telling 
mournfully how he lived^ and how he died^ 

JSenareSf 
August 1852. 

liL— THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 

It was in the evening in the month of October, that season 
of the year when nature puts on her most beauteous dress, 
tricked out in brightest verdure, the gift of the departed rains ; 
the slanting rays of the sun illumed the landscape, shedding a 
wondrous brightness over each tower and pinnacle, when I found 
myself standing, the solitary European, amidst a -crowd of pur 
subjects, celebrating in pomp and joyousness the national festival 
of India. 

The whole of the great city had poured itself out, in num« 
hers numberless : the streets were thronged with gaily clad 
thousands : the houses and walls were lined with expectants of the 
coming procession. Bright drapery hung in festoons from the 
roof tops, or was stretched across from balcony to balcony - 
streamers floated in the breeze ; and the cheerful hum of busy 
voices, blended with strains of barbaric music, sounded gratefully 
in my ears. 
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Seated under an ancient tree, whose branches had witnessed 
many such a festival, on a rural thioncsat the Heroes of the 
Pageant, the representatives of those whom the crowds had as- 
sembled to honour. In the centre the royal youth, who gladly 
sacrificed a throne to meet the wishes of a parent, and on each side 
of him the brother and the wife, the faithful companions of his 
exile. Dressed was he in that fanciful costume to which anti- 
quity has given its sanction : in his hand, like the Deity of the 
Belvidere, was the unerring bow, and on his shoulders was bound 
a plaything quiver of now-useless arrows* Flowers, the gay of- 
ferings of nature, were heaped on the steps of the throne : garlands 
hung round the necks of him and his companions. Each sub- 
ject, as he approached to do homage to the mimic monarc)| 
brought tribute of flowers and fruits. Each felt pleased and re- 
warded by a garland from the royal hand : even that young sick 
child smiles, as its anxious parent holds it up aloft to receive, 
as a charm, some* token of the Hero, 

I sauntered down the crowd, which opened of itself to let 
me pass, and closed behind on my steps. What heart does not 
gladden at beholding the signs of cheerfulness and rejoicing 
around, — the smiling face, the glistening eye, the open salutation, 
the shout of victory, coupled with the name of the Hero, which was 
the watchword of the day? All classes, and all ranks, were there. 
Sober merchants, and money changers, had this day closed the 
thumbed ledger and relaxed the griping hand, had wound on their 
heads a bright new turban, and stepped forth for once free from 
care. The wealthy nobleman passes by, borne by his servants, 
or mounted on high on the turreted elephant. Struts by with 
• firm and martial tread the erect sepoy, with beads round his 
, neck, and staff in his hand. After him followed a band of young 
men in the pride of their opening years, with girdles wound 
proudly, and all the coxcombry of their age. There too are the 
draped figures and half veiled faces of women, the smiles and 
laughter of unimprisoned women — for this one day released from 
their tall jealous walls, and from the thraldom; of their still 
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more jealous customs ; wondering, ' getitle creatures, on thi* 
their day of liberty, how beauteous the outward world could ap- 
pear ; perhaps murmuring at the hard fate which had shut them up 
in houses ; or insensibly picturing the happiness of being the chosen 
companion of some one of the graceful and slender passers-by, 
instead of the slave of the obese ^ lord at whose altar they had 
been too early sacrificed. 

Ranged on one side in places of honour and repose are the 
old men, chanting aloud the melodious rhythms of thegreat Ballad, 
their broken notes accompanied by the stringed instruments and 
the pipe-loud sound their voices, and chceringly the passers-by 
join in the chorus, — thus once sounded the Psalms of David when 
sung with Tabret and Pipe on the hill of Sion ! — and, as the interest 
of the story varies, their excited feelings overpower them, and the 
sound of weeping is blended with that of laughter,-^the laugh of 
triumph at the great heroic glory, of which the drama is enacting 
before them, the weeping at the recollection of the^so-called good 
old days. So imaginary are the evils for which poor mortals 
weep, so uncertain the joys for which they triumph ! Some tooth- 
less grey beards sit looking on, silent, or mumbling to each other 
tales of ancient shows, which bring back to them the features 
of long-forgotten friends, or boasting of feats of agility and 
splendour of spectacles, to which this degenerate age cannot ap- 
proach. 

But the procession is now advancing amidst the shouting 
and clapping crowds, — ^uncouth and gigantic figures of Fiends 
and Demons, such as we have heard of in fairy tales, but never 
seen in broad daylight till now, waving ^swords in mimic defiance, 
and threatening the royal youth, who fram his rural throne sits • 
gazing on unmoved. After them follow groups, disguised as 
monkeys and savages, the denizens of untrodden forests ; and then 
a long and gorgeous procession of fantastic figures borne upon 
thrones, and overshadowed by canopies, equalling in strange 
and barbaric splendour the pomp of an Asiatic Proconsul, as lie 
sweptdown the 'sacred way in his triumphal car to the Capital, 
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"bringing home plunder and victory from the far East to imperial 
Rome. Among them were many of the chief citizens^ some reclining 
in state, smoking their pipes in Asiatic repose, with that calm and 
dignified want of thought depicted on their countenances, which 
is unknown in the busy cities of Europe ; others with strange masks 
and antique dresses, girt with sword and shield, seated upon 
tUi'oues, and bowing to the applauding by-standers ; behind them on 
* a moving platform embowered with the broad leaves of the plan- 
tain, a group of ash coloured Faqueers half clad according to the 
old traditionary manner, and yellow munees playing on shapeless 
harps and cbaunting unintelligible songs. They are part and par- 
cel of the drama which is enacting, and without them all would 
be incomplete ; but they give but a faint idea of those wondrous 
residents of the wilderness in by-gone days, whose profound 
sayings, chronicled in their god-like language, still astound, as * 
tliey anticipated the discoveries of the moderns ; whose thoughts, 
disentangled from their asceticj bodies, darted upwards 'to the 
stars, and brought back the wildest tissue of fable resembling 
truth, the skein of which Modern Philosophy still struggles in 
vain to unravel, showing, alas I how near the greatest wisdom, 
unassisted by revelation, is to folly I 

But the combatants havin'g arrived, the hero descends from his 
throne to wage war against these Demons, and to re-enact before 
eager eyes the oft-repeated triumph. In the regular profile of 
his face, in his long flowing tresses, bound by the chaplet, in the 
stifl* motion of his limbs, as he discharges his arrows, and presses 
on the discomfited ioe, \»e recognize a dignity indescribable, a 
classic gra<ie, such as speaks to us from the deserted tombs of 
Egypt, such as Assyrian Kings wrote with enduring pencils on the 
rocks of Syria. But the deepest and most absorbing interest is 
reserved for the last scene, when, his exile over, the labour en- 
trusted to him having been performed, the self-devoted redeemer 
returns to his home and bis kingdom, and, surrounded by his 
brethren, seats himself on the throne, which is raised from the 
ground and borne along the streets amidst the shouts of the 
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applauding citizens^ who in the phrensy of the momeiit believe^ 

that it ia Hama indeed whom they are welcoming, and that ^ke^ 
are the people of Ajodya. 

Who is this Rama ? In what by-gone ages did he live ? What 
great achievements did he perform, that the whole of this vast 
Peninsula of India, from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, should with 
one mind thus render to him annual homage^ and at the same 
season of the year carry out to his glory this national pageant ? 
A man he was of royal blood and blameless character, who, at a 
period enveloped in the mist of tradition, sat upon the throne of 
the Rajpoot dynasty of Ajodya, and thence led a force across the 
Vindya range, over mountain, river, and arm of the sea, against 
the capital of Ceylon, which he conquered, and returned in triumph 
to continue a line which still boasts of its antiquity. Thus speaks 
history ; a»d the path of the Conqueror can be traced by many a 
stately fane, many a sacred shrine, with unerring fidelity for 
hwBidreds of miles, religiously preserved by the oral legends of 
many tribes, and a far-divided people. But tradition has woven 
a brighter garland round her favorite^s head, and, aided by the 
uispiration of the Poet, and the daring invention of the Priest, 
has in this blameless mortal brought into existence the first dim 
shadowy idea of a Redeemer, an incarnation of the Creator, sent 
down from on high to be born of woman, to redeem mankind from 
the evils that surrounded them. But the gross ideas of unassisted 
mortals could but clothe their incarnate God in the transitory 
dignity of human sovereignty, could make him to triumph only 
over earthly enemies, the giants and the demons of the forest. 

After ages saw what they dreamt not of, other nations have 
learnt to worship what is still beyond their comprehension, a 
sovereign greater than him, clothed in the purple, a Saviour, who 
has redeemed from greater evils than earthly, a conqueror who has 
triun^phed over more potent adversaries. Still the name of Rama 
has woven itself into the inmost recesses of every heart ; his name 
is entwined with what Natives value most, the early history of their 
country, the legends of their hills and valleys j for in this country 
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ligioQ and fiction ha?e leat their aid ; and ao obarm-workiDg ia the 
spell, so vi^idlj do the aanoal festivals bring back every event of 
the life of the Hero before the gaping crowd, that nought is taught 
earlier in infancy, nought ia remembered so faithfully in age, as 
the story of Rama. Mark that old withered crone, who ha^ so 
little of enjoyable in this life, who in her hard struggle of widow*^ 
ed existence has little time for romance or for poetry, yet so 
strong is the spirit ot nationality and religion within her, so won- 
drous the power of oral tradition, that she too has relaxed her 
grim features this day, and, as she points her lank arm towards 
iikt Hero, is giving that little black-^yed boy beside her the first 
ideas of the wondrous tale of the Bamayuna. 

Read, these who care for the fresh annals of a great peopIe> 
read the grandest epic in the loftiest and most god-like straios 
that the world ever knew. Happy Hero, who has escaped the 
Lethe of Forgetfulness by the influence of the aacred Bard ! 
Happy Poet, who has selected for his strain so pure and blame- 
less a character ! We- dare not believe that he was a redeemer 
incarnate. We can see through the dim mist of early history the 
origin of the legends connected with the wild armies which he 
commanded, and the wilder foes which he conquered. All nations 
have fallen into the same errors, have peopled the forests with 
giants, and placed hill and valley under the protection of fairies. 
The annals of all nations commence in the same mythic strains 
until civilization clears away the forest which eaeumbered the soil, 
and the strange crude notions which perplexed the brains of the 
early inhabitants ; and we wonder then, whitber are departed the 
giants of our nation's childhood, until, thoughtfully contemplat- 
ing the Cyclopeah ruins which are found in every clime, the vast 
v^orks which still speak of strength surpassing that of modems, 
or, gazing with awe at the disinterred fossils of the geologist, we 
turn with deference to the earliest record of Inspired Bevelatioo, 
and feel convinced that it is true, that giants may have existed, 
and that i^niverSal tradition is not so far wrong. 
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StUI the Poety while he UHm ol. wild MeB^ and perpeioatea 
charmkig ficticmsi ie trae ta himself and hia country. Though 
thirtj centiupiea hare elapsed since he pricked on bis xeed-tablets 
the stateljT lines and measured coit]^eta| still the people aore before 
ua now as the Poet desoribed them ; and well deserved He that 
his tale should lire in the meimo^j of posterity, for purer morality 
was never written of. No men were m(Mre aelf-eontrouled, no wo* 
men more Tirtizoas than those pointed by him f Tice of all kinds 
never appeared more revolting ; and the virtnes, the gentler vir- 
tues, of. ibrgivenesSi of humiii^ty, chastity, and filial obedience 
never appeared so charming, aa . v^ben standiog forth from the 
magic canvas of Vakniki* 

And what history so en dorablci as that graven on living tab- 
lets of a natiaa'a faacy? What homage to virtue aod greatness 
so exalted, as that eonoeded by the applause of nntntored mil-* 
lions? Ask those weary foot-sore Pilgrims, what to<A them on 
their long and pmnful jonmey to Lanka and the Southern Ocean ? 
What kads the countless hundreds to the solitary hermitage 
at Chitrakote 7 There is nought to admire in the hill but its 
wild verdure, but to them it teems with strange interest. With 
ua in our lofty Cathedrals we have storied urns and marble tombs 
ta recall the memory of the good and wise, whose bones are laid 
in the cemetery ; but here the ashes of each, as he sliakes off hia 
mortal coil, are scattered to the four winda, or committed to the 
sacred waters ; but the mountain, tiie stream, preserve the name 
of the mighty dead. Nature has carved out the lofty Mauso- 
leum of the departed ; the ballads of the country, transmitted from 
mouth to mouth, have worked more effectively than the sculp- 
tured epitaph. 

In whfA place now can we rank, when compared with those 
ancient and widely spread legenda, still living in the feelings, still 
lopealy acted in the streets before the eyes of milliosiay the puny 
tale of bekaguitd and plundered Troy ? The rape of Helen 
aroused a few rude chi^taius, the lords of petty, though romantic 
islandsj and carried across the narrow seaa. that intervened her 
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twist Aem and the itet^hta of Ua^ a fleet of Itglit Yi^apala to lieakg^ 
an iangaificant town : andthe storyiitfdieTeD Yeurs'aiege, tho^ 
ctaarrela of tke bandit war rii>rs^ would have periafaddy aa kaa been- 
the fate of maaf such a foraj, had not the genius of the blind 
Ionian possessed itaelf of the tale, and, Juat as the intellect, ef the 
Greek people was dawniag, sent it forth clothed in snch marvel- 
lous dictioUy and depicted in alt the simpb majesty of an unde** 
based dialect, that future ages can never cease to adanre^ or hope 
to imitate without fidling short of the ali but divine original. 
Thence, from the charm of the vetse^ from tike genius of the Poet^ 
oame it that the story* became vested with such straa^ interest for 
the Athenian people* Thus centuries afterwards listening thou** 
sauds hung on the honied words of Euripadesi refashioning the old 
Homeric ballads ; and as, wated in the theatre of ^B^ehus, beneath 
their own Parthenic Temple, they looked out on the island of 
Salamis, the scene of dearer viotories*-*48 the breezes of the iEgean 
fanned their flushed cheeks, and swept back their long hair — if in 
the excitement of the moment they shouted, it was but that the 
sympathy with the triumphs of their kindred in former days waa 
blended with exultation, arising from the contemplation of their 
own. % 

But this is the great triumph of a whole nation, th$ inhabit 
tants of a vast Peninsula, — not the deoizens of. one petty pro« 
vinoe, the few thousands ntteriug the same dialect, and clinging 
round one Acropolis, but' of millions, separated by every obsta« 
cle of nature, by vast mountain ranges, by conquering rivers ; 
cut off from each other by distinct languages, and dissociating 
habits ; ruled over by hostile sovereigns ; partitioned into separate 
principalities : but all look back to a dim era of traditional history, 
since which many, many thousands of years buve flown by, when 
certain events took plaee, which they gbidly unite, forgetful of the 
present, to commemorate and perpetuate ; and, knowing how much 
nearer the eye speaks to the aenses than the ear, in every town, iu 
every handet, leadfoMh, end play out a festive drama. Who 
tatksol the shovtJired triumphs of the .Tietoi: i^ the Olympip 
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Arena ? Of #hat esteem is the parsley wreath of the panting 
hero, when compared with this undying laured ? All has pass-* 
ed away. The Greek nation exists^ but they have no longer a 
thought forlthe Palaestmm ; the ballad of Troy is to them but 
an old woman's tale : bat the Indian, generation after genera- 
tion, sees enaoted before him the same historic pageant 
which his forgathers saw, ere Alexander penetrated to the banks 
oftheflydaspesi while Achillea in his epleenwM atill pacing up 
and down on the shores of the sounding Hellespont. More won- 
drous is it^ whenwe consider that it is a people who have nought 
of real nationality ; that know not even the name of patriotism ; 
h^t have b9wed for centuries abjectly to conquerors^ any one 
whom chance might place over them ; that are incapable of unity 
for their own advantage : yet on this one occasion they raise the 
cry of victory, though slaves ; display unity of action, though hope- 
lessly dissevered ; and might pass for patriots, did we not know 
that they wer€i serfs. We search history in vain for a parallel ; and 
we find it not, save on that one day, when the many nations and 
tribes of disunited Christendom kneel in humble recollection of 
tljie sufFerirtgs of a crucified Saviour. 

But the procession and crowds have now departed ; the place 
where I stand is now empty ; the noise of the shouting; is still re- 
sounding, when a new sight displays itself, and, accompanied by 
strains of plaintive music and lamentation, a long train of men 
and women pass by, urged by similar feelings of religion, support-* 
ed by similar instinct of daty ; yet between them and those who 
stood here a few moments before, sojourners of the flame city, 
clothed in the same habiliments, is a vast chasm of ideas, a bound- 
less dissociation of sympathies and traditions. They celebrate 
this day, the anniversary of the slaaghter of the grandson of their 
prophet ; with drawn swords and tears they convey to the place 
of interment a fanciful burden, and fondly deem that they, the 
residents of India, mourn in einfeerity for the untimely end of 
these two youths of Arabia. But in their acting ftbera ia no deep 
pathos ; in tbeii; annuail celebration thete ittio unity of aotikm ; 



And it it not e vea all the foUowera of Mohomed that join io tlxa 
Mohurram ; Bvea tiioaa tbat do ao aearcelj know why ; for the sona 
of F&tima fall not in their qoarr el ; their blood atained not the aand 
of India : and fi their grief ia bnt an empty ahowj and their 
nourning but iilnaorjr. 

, Amidst all thed in, and all the clamourj— din of the triampfaant 
Hindu, glorying ia triamphBi the extent and nature of which are 
forgotten ; clamour of the Faithful, mourning they know not why, 
over tiro murdered atrangerSi^^the aound of bells (for it was the 
Sabbath eve) fell on my eara from the church of the Mission, 
whose solemn tower looked mournfully down on these sad vagaries 
of poor human intellect, these wild fantasies of erring mortals. 
From within came the voices of children, and men born again 
even as a little child, who at this hour of evening were pouring 
forth prayers of sorrow and repentance for sins which they had 
but lately discovered, and simple minded devout Ministers chaunt- 
ing songs of triumph over the enemy, whom their arms had 
defeated, -the cause of their mourning and the reason of , their 

rejoicing being well known. 

Play on gentle people ! Do not forget your national festivals i 
transmit from mouth to mouth your ancient and time-honoured 
ballads, and year by year carry out beyond the city walls your 
gay pageant ; and in due season may a brighter fay dawn on your 
now obscured intellects ! May my eye never weary in contem« 
plating your peaceful sports ! May my pen never flag in defend-- 
ing your immemorial customs ! 
Benares, 1852. 

iV.— THE BQX OF LETTERS. 

Many years ago I was deputed by the Government to take 
charge of the ofBce of an Indian Judge, who had died suddenly. 
He was a man of the old.S(Aool, who had vegetated in India 
nninlerruptedly for more than a quarter of a century, who' had 
broken through all English ties, and set at defiance many of the 
better Engliahr habits. He had risen high in rank, and had obtain- 
ed seme estimation lor oftctal ability ; bat the heart that could 
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disr^ard the natartl ties of relatiomliip, wtt not likely to di?aw 
to itself new and ekieefe ftleiidiAt|i8. He had lived revy mttcit 
to himself and bykiia^elC and^whealie died, no one xegtettted 
him. Tbese wag rather a feeling of satisffictien among bis jani-^ 
ors, that death had at length removed this permanent obstacle 
to their promotion. 

I received charge of his private effects as irell ae his office ; 
and a strange mele^ of things fhej consisted of, for the deceased 
had left England dnrtng the last centnrj, and had neter returned 
to refreshen his ideas, and had never broken up hie establish- 
ment, A great mass of rubbish, therefore, had accumulated, which 
for years past he had been too indolent either to look at or 

think of . ^ 

A few months after, I received from a solicitor in London an 
application, urging and imploring me to make search for a particu-* 
lar document, which was supposed to be among tiie letters of the 
deceased, and which was of the greatest importance to his relations 
if produced at once. It appears,that his next of kin were great 
nephews, who had never seen, and only faintly heard of, their 
Indian uncle. They had become aware of his death from the 
papers, and had become entitled to some property supposing 
a document could be produced ; and they earnestly eolicited me, 
thouo'h a stranger, to make a seardi for it, and, should it not be 
found they authorized, nay, entreated me to read ©very letter 
received in days bygone from his family, on the ohaAce of some 
trace being found of it. 

I complied unwillingly to what appeared to me to be a very 
dull task,— one very repugnant to my feelings, and for which I 
had little leisure or eyesight. However, one evening i opened 
the box in which I had previously sealed up all the private papers, 
and began with much ennui and ill-will what seemed a very heavy 
task- But strange to say as I read, an uneicpeidited interest seemed 
to seize me ; I found in these letters a history of the deceased^* 
domestic relations for the last fifby years, .aB th» j«^8 and sor- 
rows of his home told arttesHy, and ri«#g up uiwidiasodly, more 
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fascioitbg thaa many » Btodied romance. The work occupied me 
many nights, hut I forgot the fatigae ; and oftentimes I iieas so 
deeplj interested, that I read on ineensibly past the inidnight 
hour. 

The letters were tied np in packets and the first that came 
nnder my eyed contained the letters of his father^ written in a 
round, eld fashioned hand, with all the indications of being the 
work of a gentleman of the old- school, sneh as we hear of in the 
reign of the Third George. From the first to the last they com- 
menced ^' My dear Boy f* and so faithfully had tiiey been treasur- 
ed and arranged; that the first on the file were written to the 
deceased, when he was at a public sehooL Full were they of 
^^ old saws and modern instances/' of warnings, kindly admoni- 
tions, announeing some projected pleasure, or forwarding some 
parental present* By degrees the plans for the future life of the 
boy began to be discnssed : the dreadful word, India^ was first 
placed before his eyes : the ezprestions were brief, but affectionate : 
the old man clearly did not like to condemn his son to banishment, 
but oould not conceal ftmn him the offer. The iseries with Eng- 
lish postmarks then ceased, and a year after a fresh series com- 
menced with Indian direetions. In some of the last the bold 
hand began to tremble^ the letters were shaky. At length, at one 
period many years ago^ the series abruptly closed, and labelled 
on the last; which stood on the top of the packet, were the signifi^ 
cant words— '^ My poor dear Father.'^ 

Hard by was a large bundle, or rather succession of bundles^ 
written in a female hand. It was not difficult to divine vho had 
written them ; for they comm enced at a much earlier date than 
those of his father^ atid some of them were written in large uncial 
characters, to catch the eye of a child. How deeply and clearly 
did maternal love speak out in all this t How the notes of this 
early period brought before me the imaginary writer in all the 
pride and fervency of the yonng mother ; her kind and thought- 
ful watcbings over her darling boy ; her gentle admonitions ; heir 
steady supportin his difficulties ; ever ready to befriend, to coun- 
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tel^ to caution for his health, to warn for his future I I traced the 
ho J from the small school to the great public institution. The let- 
ters, though written by the same person^ indicated bj the change 
of tone and style the improvement and development of the miud 
of the receiver ; constant, unbroken, often alluding gently to neg* 
lect of answers, but never reproaching ; supplying to the absent 
school-boy the little incidents of his home ; telling him of the 
health of his poney, and the care taken of his garden. All 
the boy in his many phases stood before me: T saw his Joyful 
face, as he opened and read the short note, telling him on what 
day the carriage would meet him to bring him home for the holi- 
days : and I pictured the tearful eye, with which the first letter 
was received after his returning to school, telling him^ and oh how 
truly ! how much he was missed. I b^an to know his brothers 
and sisters by name* Soon the fact began ta grow upon me, that 
his second sister was sickening, and would not long live, i read 
that in the mother^s cautious phrases ; but the boy, amidst his 
lessons and his cricket, little heeded them, till one lettar came to 
convey him his first sorrow, and tell him, that his earliest play- 
fellow was dead : all the details were given, such as a mother's 
pen only can give them,— all the little symptoms, the struggle of 
hope and fear, the opinion of the Doctor, the trust in God's 
mercy : then came the last moment, the last words of the dying 
«n gel, the thoughtful message of love to the dear and absent bro- 
ther, the *' God's will be done" of the heart-broken parent. 

All this I read, till I could read no more : it was a page of 
domestic history, that must have been known to all of us. I had 
become so identified with the family, so interested in the poor 
sufferer, I had so connected her with some lost loved one of my 
own circle, that I, a hardened man, when I reached this crisis, 
rose up from my seat overpowered, and wept aloud at the account 
of the last moments of a young girl of some sixteen summers, 
who had died years ago, before I was even born, of whom I had 
known and till that evening heard nothing. So strange and deep<^ 
seated is the chord of human sympathy ! 
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For many years afterwards the letters of the mother were 
tinged with gloom aad melaacholy resignatioa ; the blow had 
goae home to the heart, and all the mother was poured out ia 
erery letter. Whatever was the aubject^ constant allusions to the 
lost child would force themselves in ; hopes, that the darling boy 
might never forget his sister ; prayers, that he may be like her, 
and in. the days of his youth remember his Creaton Even the 
joyful tidings of the happy marriage of the elder daughter could 
not tear away her thoughts from the Church-yard corner, whero 
green turf and bright flowers bloomed over the grave of the Early 
Dead. 

But the stream of Life could not be stayed. It flowed un« 
ceasingly on : the boy became a man ; Love began to take the 
place of Authority ; the Teacher gave way to the Friend j and the 
tone of the letters was again altered. Then came the first mention 
of abhorred India ; the mournful anticipations too truly realized j 
the trusting in Providence ; and then a great blank in the corres- 
pondence. 

The boy had indeed become a man. The man had been doom^ 
ed to exile— in his case, eternal. There was no Overland Mail then. 
Ship letters came few and far between. Yet when they did come, 
what an outpouring of motherly love was contained in those 
closely written and crossed pages ! Not a hasty scrawl written on 
the day previous to the departing vessel, with empty apologies for 
premeditated carelessness, but a minute chronicle of home, a re- 
cord of events renewed day by day, and, as year followed year, 
and letter followed at long intervals letter, an expression of 
hopes and wishes, a participation of doubts and anxieties. I 
soon gathered that the old man^s health was failing, that he 
yearned to see his son after a ten years' absence, — for the dates 
told me, that that time had now passed,— •that he grew weaker 
day by day. The letters told me, how very near that reiurn 
was to the mother's heart. How could the son coldly listen 
to such appeals ? What newly-formed ties, what professional 
ambition, what foolish short-sighted love of Jucre tempted -him to 
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<te\pLy his retura ? I koew that he never had re-visitei bis home, 
arid I believe that he never had intended ; but for two long years 
the letters of his mother were written witli new hope, dwelling on 
some promises expressed or implied, for in the autumn she wss 
expecting him with the spring, and when spring came, she was 
building palaces of delight for the future autumn. But he never 
returned ! Oh ! ask not the c^use, blame him not, let each look 
at home, and remember, that the duties that they owe to their 
parents are patamount, and must not be delayed. How heavy 
must have fallen the news on the son, when he saw the black 
seal, when he read, that the old man wasJ dead ! Did not tears, 
bitter, scalding tears, of anguish and reproach, blister the paper 
when his mother's trembling characters told him, that his father 
]iad sickened ; how he had died peacefully, bequeathing his bene* 
diction to his absent boy ; how he had gratefully, with expiring 
accents, thanked heaven for many blessings, and would not 
allow himself to murmur, if one only, that of seeing his son 
agjain, had been denied. Of what value at that moment to that 
SOU were his ephemeral honours ? What booted his hoarded trea- 
sure, that had prevented his return? Did not that lock of grey 
liair, now all that remained to him of his first and dearest friend, 
reproach him, that he had allowed that honored head to descend to 
the grave with one wish unfulfilled, which a son might have grati- 
fied ? 

The powers of the widowed mother now seemed dhaken. Her 
letters never failed, but became shorter, and were as full ot thought- 
ful love as they had been years before : new names were alluded 
to as taking place in the family circle ; the old house had been 
vacated ; the seat under the stately eUns, where he had often sat 
at his mother's feet, listening to the cawing of the rooks, was va- 
cant ; the churchyard grave was no longer visited ; all past associa^ 
tions were gone/ The twentieth year of exile had now elapsed, 
and the mother had left off sighing for, or alluding to her son's 
return : she was'contcnt that he prospered. A new race of people 
head sprung up unknown to him, and his sister's children had 
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arrived at maturity. Thej were koowu to him only by report^ 
and though their hands filled up the Tacancies of their grand- 
motber'a letters, they wrote as strangers. His own third sister^ 
whom he had left in the cradle a baby, was now described as in 
blooming womanhood. Many a gentle allusion f«ll from the mo« 
ther's pen to attract the brother^s affection to this unknown sister, 
by describing her beauty, and her resemblance to that lost sister 
of his childhood, who had now been mouldering a quarter of a 
oefttury in tue deserted churchyard, and by all but the mothejr 
had long been forgotten. 

I had begun to love and venerate this good old lady. JMy 
hand trembled aJs 1 took up each letter, fearing not to see the same 
hand- writing beneath* I saw too that I was approaching the last 
of the bundle^ and I knew that that lyiast mean death, for such 
love ceases not this side of the grave. I seemed to have known 
her for years. I remembered her as the young mother writing her 
first letters to her schoolboy ; I remembered her pale countenance 
over the grave of her child ; I contrasted that blooming matron, as 
when she bade him farewell, with the stiff, upright figure in the 
old arm-chair, with the picture of her son hanging before her — 
her son, as he had left her, in sanguine youth, full of bright 
hopes, good resolutions, and warm affections, in the morning of his 
career. 

And did he not return home even then to throw himself at 
the feet of his injured parent (for what greater injury than love 
unreturned ?) Did he not tear himself away from his oriental ties 
to repay so many years of unchanging affection ? Will a few 
shawls and Indian nicknacks, the cold display of needless affluence, 
gratify a mother^s yearning ? Can the h^art become so cold ? 
Can the first duties of Nature be so easily forgotten ? I had iC|eyer 
loved this man, but until I read these letters, I had soifiewb«^t 
respected him ; but I felt now burning with indignation, a9 if f^l- 
sonally wronged, nor would I, fearing an avenging Providence, 
have trusted myself in the same vessel with one so regardless pf 
the ties of humanity. 
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I said that bat a few letters remained. They were aborts 
cheerfal^ and resignedi thanking him for some present, inquiring* 
tenderly after bis health, but never alluding to his return, or 
his future. The mother had divined the secret : some kind friend 
had told to her the Indian tale. That silence^ when contrasted 
with the warm anticipations and eager hopes of the past^ cut me 
deepest. Her last letter was dated fortf years after the first. The 
handwriting had changed but little ; the signature almost the same ; 
and the same true tone of unchanging womanly lovci the same 
unselfish outpouring of maternal care showed itself throughout 
the whole correspondence. True to herself, true to her principles, 
in a long series of several hundred letters, there was nothing that 
on perusal she could have wished to have expunged. Had the 
whole been published, each reader would have recognized the type 
of a Christian English mother. 

^I had almost forgotten the object of my search, and the ur-^ 
gent reasons which had privileged me to violate these sacred pages. 
Having finished these interesting packets, I had to wade through 
a vast miscellaneous mass of correspondence, letters from his sis- 
ter, letters from his nieces and his nephews, from his lawyers in 
England, from his friends and acquaintances in India* There was 
the acknowledgment of the sporting Major, who had plundered 
him at the card-table, or out-witted him on the race course :' there 
was the note of apology from the youngster who had broken 
the knees of the horse, which had been lent to him by bis 
good natured and careless host : there were the duns, and 
the applications, the whining of misery, and the fawnings 
of sycophantism. What a strange picture of the world is 
oJBTered by a box of miscellaneous correspondence extending 
over many years ! I found letters written in the freshness and con* 
fidenee of boyhood by men whom I knew now in the surliness and 
misanthropism of decaying years. The extravagant of those days 
had become misers ; the sinners of the last century had furnished 
the present with Saints. Names of old fogies, who had long since 
been transferred from the staff of the Army to the list of the Pen- 
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sion Paymasteri aud the Sexton, were here alladed to, as smart 
officers with reference to the purchase of Companies. Old Sadder 
jadges who had years ago gone to that place where all Sadder 
judges go, (and the sooner the better^) in these pages appeared as 
men of sense and intelligence, for which I had never given them 
credit. I read on with varied interest, sometimes a smile and some- 
times a 6igh ; and at the bottom of all my attention was once more 
arrested by a small packet in a delicate female hand, and the con** 
tents told the old tale of an early engagement ending as nsual 
in moonshine. The correspondence had commenced at a very 
distant period, before even thQ departure to India, and for two or 
three years the series was regular, abounding with the usual trite, 
school girl remarks of nndying affection, and anticipated happi- 
ness. There was no clue to the name, as initials only were used ; 
and one day thirty years ago this correspondence had ceased ; 
why, it was impossible to divine ; for the last letter was as fervent 
as the first This was not a case of love perishing by slow decay, 
but a sadden wrench of hearts ; and I sat some time wondering how 
it had come to pass, whether death, or kmd friends had interfered, 
whether she stiU lived, whether the sight of his name among the 
dead had secured one only tear for the grave of her old Indian lover. 

But why were his days doomed to terminate in this way ? 
Why did he not return to his home to reap the rewards of his 
youth and manhood spent in intellectual and honorable labour ? 
Lax in morals, unsettled in religion, effeminate iri habits, imperi- 
ous in manner, antiquated in notions, and narrow in views, why 
did he tarry here at length to creep to an obscure grave unlove- 
able, unloving, and, pince that one fond maternal heart had ceased 
to beat, unloved ? 

Banda^ 1853. 

The tale which I have to tell is a very strange one, and hap* 
pened many years ago. The events which are described, to the casu- 
al reader, may seem very trivial, but to me they were fraught with 
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overpovrering interest^ and have had an inftoence over mjr ohamc<H 
ter and life. 

In the year 18—, I was in Civil eharga of the remote and ob^ 
scare district of G — y the solitary European. 1 was in the mid- 
way of the path of life. The romance of youth had not entirely been 
extingnished by the oommon-placeness of manhood. Naturally of a 
serious and retired disposition^ I rejoiced in my sohtude, was nev- 
er leas alone than when alone^ as I found in my studies and books 
a better companionship, a more engrossing, society > than can be re-< 
alized in the sickening bustle^ and hollow gaiety^ of the larger sta- 
tions, where no teal friendships are formed, where so few sympathe- 
tic spirits can be met with. 

My daj^s glided peacefully away. My mornings and evenings 
were usually spent in my large and carefully kept garden ; and there> 
when relieved from the duties of my office, I sauntered up and 
down, chaunting the majestic lines of Homer, or lost in the beau- 
ties of the Italian Poets. I have spent hours in one nook^ where a 
lofty peepul afforded shade to a rude bench. There ofiben I saw the 
sun rise and set without interruptbn and without alloy. 

The extremity of my garden bordered on the native town, and 
a large tank, and a few poor houses, were immediately ad[jpining. 
A low fence, with a little gateway, separated me from a path 
which, though not much frequented, was open to the public. 

Here one day my eyes fell on a little urchin of a girl, of 
about five years old, but lightly and poorly clad, who used to 
dart about from the cottage where she resided along the high banks 
of the tank, who seemed every where like a ray of sunshine with 
her light laugh. Sometimes she stood watching my actions, as I 
paced up and down. Insensibly an acquaintance was formed be- 
tween us. A present of a few copper coins removed all fear and bash- 
fuhiess. One day with trembling steps she obeyed my summons, 
and, passing the little gate, came up to me to be interrogated as 
to her residence, and the occupatbn of her parents. I became 
then aware of her extreme beauty, such as I have never seen rea- 
lized before or since : eyes of the deepest black, features of the most 
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delicafce chiselling, and long blaek hair, iter figure and limbs 
were of the slightest and frailest mould; she seemed more like a 
sprite than a living being. It appeared that she lived with an old 
woman in one of the cottages, whom she caUed her grandmother ; 
but on'inqmrf it appeared^ that she had been found five years 
before— a new-born in&nt| on the banks of this tank — her paren- 
tage utterly unknown and unsuspected ; and she had been reared 
out of compassion by a childless crone. 

The gate once passed, the little fairy included my garden 
within the circle of her domini<msii To me personally still shy 
and reserved, with the gardeners and my numerous servants she 
was soon on terms of the closest intimacy^ and won their hearts 
by her gentleness and beauty^ hearts easily won towards children 
of animals. Morning and evening there she was, chasing the but- 
terfly down the alleys, calling to the birds, picking flowers, busy 
about something, her voice heard everywhere, her slight figure 
glancing about. She appeared, and she vanished with the birds and 
the insect tribe, and seemed as one of them. Sometimes, but not 
often, she came to me to have her head patted, and receive some 
toy, some new dress, or sotne small sum of money to carry home ; 
and as surely as this happened, on the following morning the natural 
gratitude of the child prompted her to lay aside her shyness, and 
bring me a nosegay. As we met on the path there was always a 
glad smile, a light laugh, a musical ^' Salaam " to greet me ; but 
a year or more elapsed ere I thought of her more than the birds 
and the butterflies, which appeared always as her companions, or 
the pet dogs and tame deer, which like her had the entree of my 
enclosure. 

One day in the whim of the moment, it occurred to me to or- 
der that she should be taught to read and write, an unheard of 
accomplishment for a girl in India. She, however, was in raptm'es, 
and in a few weeks developed a wonderful memory and capacity ; 
and it was then that our acquaintance ripened into intimacy. 
The treasure!^ of knowledge which she acquired daily from her 
teacher could not be communicated to her former companions. 
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for in themshe found no sympathy, but to me she ddighted in her 
newly acquired boldness to read over the lesson of the day, to re- 
peat what she had committed to heart, to ask wild questions ; and 
I soon became aware> that there was a 'soul in that tiny body, 
that nature had endowed that fairy form with a wonderfol pre- 
cociousness of intellect : — in mind, as well as body, she differed 
from those among whom she had^ as it were, been dropped 6om 
the skies. 

My attention once roused, a deep interest now surrounded 
her. Who has ever had the task of instructing a beautifal and 
intelligent child without feeling a deepness and purity of love 
insensibly spring up in the bosom ? As she sat on the ground 
day by day at my feet, busily reading, or listening with those deep 
eyes fixed upon me, with a trust and belief that knew no bounds, 
her gentle hand supporting her chin, as she sobered down her gay 
spirits to thought and contemplation, or separated the long locks 
which had fallen across her eyes, — all the love which of old I had 
borne to the little fairies of my home and my youth, which had 
lain stagnant in my bosom during ten years of solitary exile, burst 
out, and was conc^trated in her. When alone, we soon learn 
to love, if a fit object can be found ; but she seemed like one of the 
spirits that I had dreamt of, or read of credulously in the wildest of 
poets. As I saw her sometimes sitting by the edge of the foun-i 
tain, thoughtfiilly looking into the water, and remembered her un« 
expected appearance in this world, I began to think, that she was 
indeed one of the Naiads, although no sandal imprisoned her tiny 
foot, and no fillet looped up her shining tresses. 

As her ripening intellect enabled her to comprehend, I led 
her gentle spirit to the contemplation of Religion. I felt that I 
had a sacred deposit entrusted to my charge. Here was no rude 
struggle with Sin and Satan — no attempt to drive out, trench by 
trench, the world from a hardened heart. Her guileless soul took 
in and comprehended the Divine truths, as I with unpractised 
tongue tried to convey thsra. I felt my own unworthiness my 
own unfitness to l^e the instructor and guide of so pure a disposition. 
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I h|id named her Miriam, firom her resemblance to the picture 
of that meet blessed among women, which Marillo has left us to 
gaze on with wonder, if not adoration ; and Miriam had now be- 
come to me the companion of my solitude, and a very necessary 
part of my happiness. To me she read her Bible ; under my guid- 
ance she increased her worldly knowledge. She was still the same 
wild, all but unearthly thing, with light step and uncontrolled 
spirits, the darling not only of the white master, but every one 
of the dark attendants, and all with whom she came in con- 
tact. 

Thus seven quiet years from the day that I had first known 
her glided away, and my little girl had budded into a beautiftd . 
woman, for at the age of twelve, under the precocious heat of an 
Oriental sun, development is more rapid than in the tardy West ; 
and willingly would I have bade the dial return, and restore her 
to me as a child, on whom I could, without reproach, centre my 
affections ; but I now daily felt the responsibility of my charge. 
The fate of my beautiful, and now Christian child, was in my 
hands, and depended on my judgment ; and to permit one so beau- 
tiftil to live unprotected under her humble roof, and to run unre- 
strained about my garden, and in my society, was not unattended 
by danger to her future happiness, and in a censorious world to 
her good name ; and I was arranging to forward her to the charge 
of the lady of a missionary some hundred miles off, there to be 
regularly introduced into the Christian Church, and to be brought 
up and settled in such comfort as belonged to the adopted child 
of my affection* I was steeling my heart to the moment when 
this communication was to be made to her, for I could not but 
believe, that she loved me as a father ; and I knew, that her sin- 
less and guiltless heart would not see the impierative necessity of 
our separation. Conscious of the integrity of my conduct, and the 
sternness of the duty, I had reconciled myself to the deprivation 
of my greatest earthly comfort : and my plans were all but ma- 
tured, when it pleased providence to ordain otherwise, and to bring 
to me, and my child, a more eternal separation, 
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It was in the middle of June, the season of the year the most 
intensely hot and oppressing, and my arrangements were made to 
despatch her to her new home, when one evening I missed her from 
her usual seat in the garden, but thought nothing of it, ascribing it 
to the weather. In the middle of the next day I was informed that 
fihe had an attack of fever, and was dangerously ill. Illness to her 
was an entire stranger, and silarmed me the more ; and without fur- 
ther delay I hurried down the path which led to the humble roof, 
which she still continued to occupy. During our long acquaintance 
it had so happened^ that I never had crossed her threshold till 
this moment ; and it was under one of the humble Indian roofs 
of mud, scarcely high enough for me to stand upright, dark 
though clean, that I found my sweet Miriam lying on one of the 
rude pallets of the counfry. It th,en flashed upon me how 
little^ while dwelling on her intellectual improvement, I had 
thought of her temporary comforts ; but such as it was it had to 
her the charms of home. There she lay, exhausted by fever, her 
eyes closed, her lon_g ^ hair falling on her pillow, and one ti^ny 
hand hanging over the side. I knelt down, for under that 
humble roof there were no seats, and took the little hand 
in mine, and by the fierce heat and the rapid pulsation became 
aware of the seriousness of the attack. Perhaps there was some- 
thing electric in my touch, for she opened her languid eyes, and 
a sweet smile passed across her features ; and making signs to 
those around her to raise her up, she put forward her hot, parched 
lips to meet mine, as with tears in my eyes I leant over her. 
The exei^tion was too much, for she fell back, holding my hand, 
in which she buried her soft burning cheek, and closed her eyes 
again with a smile on her lips, as if she were then happy, 

I felt from the first that there was no hope ; that her deli- 
cate frame could pot resist the dread evil which had seized her ; 
and as I bowed ray head, a scalding tear fell upon her hand. She 
opened her eyes, and began to- speak faintly, asking me whether 
she was really dying. '^ My sweetest Miriam,^' said I, ^< it is in 
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the hands of God : you have learnt to trust ia him, and he will 
not desert you." She raised herself gently up^ and leaning in my 
arms, clinging to me, exclaimed,— «' But why should I die ? Please 
*' do not let me go : keep me with you : you are all pow- 
" erful — all obey your orders : I am stil^ so little — so young : 
*^ I was so happy : the world seemed so bright to me : you were 
" so kind to me : all were so kind to me : what harm have I done ? 
"Why should I die, and leave you? I cannot and will not 
" leave you." She was pleading with me as for her life ; 
her voice was now choked by sobbings ; and she threw her- 
self into my arms, hiding her head in my bosom, and I felt her 
little heart beating rapidly against mine. I tried to soothe her, 
and reminded her of what I had taught her in the Bible ; how 
Jesas Christ would take her to Heaven, how much better it was 
for her to leave the Earth as a child, for to them Heaven was pro- 
mised. ^^Isit?'' she exclaimed, "Oh! do tell me about that : 
'* but I should wish so much to live to he&r more about Christ. 
" You told me that you h&d much more to teach me. I must not, 
" I cannot go yet." Laying her gently back on her bed, I open- 
ed her little Hindoostanee Testament, and read to her slowly, 
*^ Suflfer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.^' A sweet smile crossed 
her lips, and she again pillowed her head in my hand, as if she 
was now resigned to Death, and I thought that the end was not 
far distant ; and 1 prayed gently, but distinctly, the little prayers 
which I had taught her, and sometimes her lips seemed to try to 
form themselves to pronounce the words, but the deadly dryness 
prevented the utterance. 

Thus an hour went by as she dosed gently, and I even began 
to hope that my prayers had been heard, and that the crisis might 
be passed. I looked round the poor chamber in which this sweet 
girl had been brought up : bare mud walls, with scarcely an ar- 
ticle of furniture beyond the two pallets on which she and her 
grand-mother slept, but in one niche I saw her secret hoard of 
treasures, and with tearful eyes I recognized all the little pre- 
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•enta f^hich in days gone by, before she was valued as I now valu- 
ed her, I had thoughtlessly given her. Every thing was there 
stored up. On the Uttle dark arm, which languidly fell on the 
white sheet, I recognized a small piece of ribbon, a mark of a 
book, which in a moment of playfulness I had two years ago tied 
round her arm, and which she had never allowed to be removed. 
All spoke of a love exceeding that of a daughter. She had given 
away a heart, ere she was conscious of possessing one, to the 
white stranger, who was unworthy of the priceless gift. In thought 
I hastily glanced over the whole period of time since I had first 
seen her in her gambols : nor could I accuse myself of hav- 
' lag striven, by idle pride, to gain her simple heart ; nor had such 
a possibility ever suggested itself to my mind, pre-occupied by 
other ties and other notions : but to her I had been Teacher, 
Protector, and Benefactor, and in return for little kindnesses she 
had given the one great gift of all a heart can bestow- 
As the evening drew on, the door of the dark chamber with 
a sudden gust blew open ; a gleam of sunshine streamed in, and 
played in glorious waves on the wall ; a joyful choru^ of singing 
birds floated into the dead silence ; all Nature seemed as re- 
viving from the exhausting heat of the day ;— the dying girl 
raised her head, for it was the hour when she had been in tli^ habit 
of sallying out for her evening lesson under the peepul tree, and 
' her sports down the green alleys. She passed her hand faintly 
across her forehead as if she hardly knew what had happened, 
but seeing me kneeling by her side, all came back to her. She 
knew that she was dying, — that bitterness was past, — but her 
last thought in this world was pure womanly : it was not for 
herself. She had forgotten the grief of leaving the sweet and dear 
things of the earth so soon : she seemed in modest pride to know 
her own worth at last: all her thoughts were centred on the 
object of her guileless love, and her feelings for his bereave- 
ment, *' Oh ! what,'* she exclaimed, '^ will you do without your 
" own Miriam ? Who will read to you the Bible, and learn her 
<^ lessons for you under the peepul? Who will, when I am dead, 
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'' look after your flowers ? Who— -who will——.'* She 
coald not express the words, but love, unatterable loYe, was writ* 
tea ia her eyes ; and raising herself up, she threw both arms round 
my neck, placed her lips to mine, and in the exertion she breathed 
forth her gentle spirit and expired. 

I laid her lifeless body down, and turned my face to the wall : 
— -all was over now. There are moments of such agony in this 
life, <by the mercy of God they come but seldom,) when the 
world seems one wide blank, when the wave of affliction bears 
down, sweeping away all the ramparts of pride and resolution, and 
overthrowing all but the rock of God's providence to those who 
trust in him. This now swept over me, engulphing everything fair, 
everything that was lovely, everything that was desirable here 
below. One such wave had passed over me before on the day 
that I left my father's home, and began life among strangers. 
My tears had now ceased : that is an early stage of grief. !• had 
passed it. I felt like a Martyr being led to the stake, whose bit-* 
terness of death was already gone by. It was time for acting 
also. As I looked on the slender body of my darling before me, 
I trembled at the thought of the jackal in that unprotected spot 
during the night, and shuddered at the idea of the funeral pile,* 
which the old Hindoo woman might perhaps have suggested, t 
teemed to recover a strange calmness^ and ordered my servants 
to dig a deep grave beneath the peepul tree ; and placing a 
rosebud between her tiny fingers, I kissed the cold cheeks of my 
lo9t child, and directed that her body should be at once sown up 
in the sheet which surrounded her. One long lock of hair I cut 
off from her luxuriant tresses, and with her little Testament 
placed it in my bosom. The news had now spread, and, my ser^ 
vants were all assembled in deep grief at the loss of their favou^ 
rite ; and I looked on, in sullen calmness, till it was announced 
that the grave was ready, but no one would raise the poor re- 
mains. Of those ignorant, aQ bat soulless clowns, notwithstanding 
their respect for me and love for her, none would raise her from 



her lait coaoh. Indigaation roused me^ crushed as I was^ from 
my lethargy^ and lifting the light weight of lier stiffened body 
from the bed, I carried her in at the garden gate — that gate which 
she had so often passed in gladness. One little black foot peeped 
oat through the shroud : her little elbow knocked against my 
hearty as I bore her in my arms. No useless coffin enclosed her : no 
useless prayers were said over her. Prayers are for the living : the 
dead ask them not. I laid her gently down^ and placed all her 
playthings by her : the earth was filled in and levelled^ and Uie 
kst that I remember of the scene was^ that I charged the gar- 
dener to take care that nought disturbed the peace of the departed. 

What happened afterwards I know not. I remember turning 
homewards ; but from that moment consciousness left mO; and 
it was not till weeks had elapsed, that I became aware of what 
«was going on round me. I found that I had been brought to 
death's door from a severe attack of fever the evening o^ the events 
above narrated ; that another officer had been sent to discharge 
my duties, and had nursed me ; that to his care I was indebted for 
my life. I almost regretted that it had been spared, so blank did 
the future appear ; but a longer pilgrimage awaited me. 

I scarcely clearly recollected what had happened, till my 
eye fell on the Testament and the black lock of hair ; then all the 
sad details came heavily back. As soon as I had strength, I 
walked alone to my favourite seat. The grass had grown dur- 
ing the rains, and there was scarcely a sign of the grave, but 
I was assured that a faithful watch had been kept. I sat down 
to try to compose myself to the loss, and I saw before me the 
very spot of open ground where the little girl had at first at- 
tracted my attention seven years before. 

There was the same humming of insects, the same busy 
sounds in the trees, the same incense breathing in the air : the 
flowers were blooming with redoubled brightness, and earth had 
recovered her verdure from the rich blessings of rain, but no 
Miriam glancing down the shining pathway, or bounding towards 
me with a grateful offering along the shady alley, like some 



Indian Flora^ the genius of mj retreat, with eyes sparkling as 
the fountain which splashed her naked feet^ as gaj^ as fantastic 
as the batterflj whose flight she was chasings as musical as the 
bird who cheerily answered to her calling : no gentle pupil 
seated at my feet with upturned eyes, and talking thoughtfully of 

Heaven^ to which; rather than earthy she seemed to belong. 
Thither she has returned^ and is an Angel now : they reckon 
not by years and months where she is gone. From much ineyi- 
table grief has she been saved ; nor was her mission to me in \rain. 
Soon after I returned to England. Many years have passed 
by 8ince> and Providence has heaped unmerited blessings on my 
head. Among the friends of my youth I found a companion for 
my age, and loving hearts are gathering round me. Yet those 
scenes have never been forgotten. Often have my children^ seated 
on my knees, listened with glistening eyes to the tale of poor little 
Miriam ; and the memory of their father to his latest hour will 
turn to that solitary grave, where the remains of the Indian girl 
moulder under the shade of the wide-spreading peepul. 
Banda, 18f4: 

VI-THE VILLABE- 

Have you ever spent a day in a native village, a long day 
among the people, not shut up in the curtains of your tent, 
nor hemmed in by your menials, but under the hospitable rodf 
of the zemindar, or in the porch of the Dhurumsala, while the 
simple crowd gather round you unfeariog and unrestrained ? I 
have many, having early learnt to sympathise with the people 
whose destinies we govern, to make allowance for their short- 
comings, to enter into their woes and listen to their wrongs, to 
feel an interest in their simple annals and pity their degraded 
ignorance. Some power may thus have been acquired of arousing 
their sluggish faculties, and touching the cord of sympathy : in 
some such moment (but then only) will the ice of reserve be bro- 
ken through, and an electric chain of intelligence be established 
between the subject and the ruler. 
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Walk through the dirty and ill kept streets : look not for the 
.traces of simple, yet genuine comfort which marks the cottages 
of England^ nor for the garnered stores of the Eaglish yeoman. 
Banish from your thoughts the fond vision of oriental life which 
finds currency in Europe : contemplate the village and the people 
as they are ; yet amidst their squalidness and poverty deem not 
rashly, that happiness is not to be found beneath those mud walls, 
and that contentment is unknown in that simple homestead. Feel 
for them, and with them : fancy for a while that you had been 
bred up from a child within these narrow limits ; that your ideas 
of the world had been formed from the view here presented ; 
that your notion of Wealth had been circumscribed to some such 
simple habitation ; aind that by you tAat state only was consider- 
ed poverty where the daily loaf was denied ; — and how many a 
care for super-abundances or fancied want might you thus have 
escapedi thanking Providence for the small but sufficient store 
that the last harvest had left you, careless and dependent on des< 
tiny for the future. 

Look around you : flags flying from the trees to commemo- 
rate the sanctity of some spot, which none can properly describe^ or 
mark the tomb of some Saint, the era of whose existence is un- 
known : shops filled with sweetmeats, and swarming with flies/ 
and little boys gaping as wistfully on, as if were there spread 
the most exquisite luxuries of the West: the grains and fruits 
of the country ranged in tempting rows and doled out to the pur- 
chaser with a deceitful balance : hard by, bales of rough home- 
spun cloth heaped up promiscuously with the many tinted products 
of European looms : high blank- walled houses, in which Fancy 
might picture the imprisoned beauties of the East, but if we look 
in at the entrance, We see them like their western sisters, em* 
ployed in the endless round of domestic duties ; some seated in 
pairs, and grinding at the mill ; some cleaning cotton ; some Lnc- 
retia-likjs singing to the whirring wheel j some fondling their new 
bom infant with the universal tenderness of mothers — some, but 
not all, for iu that distant corner, refusing to be comforted, sits 



B&tliel weepiiig for ber bereavement, and we are told that the Kt« 
tie sick child which was held np to look at us, as we entered in 
this mornings has just breathed out its tinj atom of Ufe^ and the 
young mother is in ihe newness of her affliction : perhaps hap- 
pier for it> thus early to have shaken off the earthly coil> to have 
escaped from the thankless office of suckling another generation^ 
of serfS| to have go&e prematurely to that bourn where at least 
there are no daily pitchers to be filled at the weU^ no mill to be 
UQceasittgly grinding. As we pass on, communities of dogs 
whose habitations and profession are the streets, bay at us^ but 
we mind them not, for they are not more savage than the men 
amongst whom they inhabit, not more ignorant than the masters 
whose crumbs they pick up. 

But our steps are arrested where, under a vast spreading im- 
memorial tree, stands unblushingly forth the place of idolatrous 
worship) and the Priest from the threshold salutes us, as in scorn. 
What true Christian does not feel at such moments very jealous 
for his Lord ? Who does not then wish for the fire-compelling 
hand of Elijah ? We wonder when the term of this iniquity will 
cease ; when the cap of vengeance of the Most High will run over ; 
but still a thousand years in His sight are but as one day, and 
this is but the evening of the second morn of Christianity. ' 

Come away from such soul-depressing, such degraded sights ; 
come beyond the village walls ; come away and sit with me on this 
rising ground, and look out on the sweet charms of nature uu- 
defiled. Our village friends range themselves silently round, while 
the eager eye wanders over the varied landscape, now tracing the 
course of the stream dotted with islands, as it meanders though the 
rich fields — ^fields partly browned with the exhausted harvest of the 
autumn, green, richly green with the promises of the spring, — and 
now dwelling in fancy in some distant hamlet nestled in the 
declivity of yonder hills. The sun is sinking down in the full- 
ness of Oriental majesty : what are the splendours of earthly 
courts compared to fhis daily Durbar ? A glorious flood of gold 
is illuminating every object/ and tinting every feature of in«* 
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aaimate nfttare^ gladdening every human heart« while the moos 
rises slowly from behind the verdure of the grove. What a - 
bright contrast of coloars ! What an unrivalled harmony of tinta 
from the brush of the Creator ! What earthly painter would 
daringly ^iend on one canvass the blue of the heavens^ the fleecy 
grey of the clouds^ the yellow ambrosial tint of the atmosphere, 
the dark shades, of the mountains^ to which distance has lent a 
strange enchantment of beautiful outline^ the silvery shred of the 
moon, and the blood-red of the exhausted sun, as it sinks into 
the bed of the ocean in that direction towards which our hearts 
unceasingly turn, the: land of the West, whither are wafted our 
morning sighs and our evening prayers. 

But see the cattle are wending homewards^ some drawing 
with languid neck the inverted ploughshare, some bearing 
spontaneously home their full udders for the support and plea- 
sure of iingratf ul man. , They reach the stream : the shadow of the 
leader tinges the glassy surfacci as she stoops to drink^ and now 
the whole herd stands in mid water in beautiful disorder. Oh ! for 
the rare pencil of a Cuyp to paint that bright scene ! Those trees 
standing out with every leaf so clear against the horizon, those 
figures of cattle and men standing in the streami which winds 
itself on^ till it is lost in the distance ! 

Turn the eye to yonder sequestered nook where smoke is 
rising upi and a melancholy group are gathered round the flames 
which consume the remains of some revered relative, some belov^ 
ed companion. Ancient time-honored custom, how much does thy 
prudence shame the vanity of those who, foolishly wise, have 
stored up their dead in cerements, to be unfolded many centuries 
afterwards, as a wonder and a show to a curious posterity ! No 
vengeance can now be wreaked on that poor senseless frame, no in* 
dignity offered by beast or man ! Sleep on quietly, for the meaner 
worm is deprived of its prey on thy carcase : the jackal can- 
not fish thy body out of its narrow ton^b : the more cruel-hearted 
Sexton cannot ruthlessly dig out and expose your poor bones 
in after ages, nor will a more cold-hearted savant edify an en- 
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ligbtened audience with his notions as to your garments and phy-^ 
aical structure. 

Scarce have the flames subsided^ the mourners are still purify- 
ing themselves in the lustral waters, when the sound of wild music 
announces the arrival of a bride at the village of the bridegroom. 
So strangely blended are joy and grief; the tide of life will stop 
for none ; and the anniversary of grief and bereavement to one 
is hailed by a neighbour as the era of the commencement of his 
domestic joy. 

Gaily moves on the bridal procession : the boy-bridegroom on 
horseback careering on this his day of Jubilee : behind^ thecovered car 
that encloees the concealed charms of the childish bride, whose black 
eyes peep out from under the drapery to stare at the European stran- 

ft 

ger. The singers and cymbal-beaters go before : behind them follow 
the relatives of the bride : and see from the village precincts issue 
forth a goodly band to welcome the arrivers. Money is scattered 
to the crowds and in gladness and pomp the procession moves in^ 
while behind totters an old grey-beard^ leaning on his staff, and 
calling up in his confused recollections former rejoicings and for- 
gotten nuptials of those long since departed. 

See the long string of camels toiling in, bearing rich bur^ 
dens ; but no longer from the looms of Kathay and fiokhara ; no 
more the muslins of Dacca, or the wools of Cashmere, for the 
stranger has shewn the way to new wants^ and has introduced 
new manufactures : guided by the ruthless policy of selfish com- 
merce, he has crushed the productive power of the country^ and 
ia the nursery of manufactures and the garden of cotton^ clothes 
the Indian girl with stuffs grown in New Orleans, and woven at 
Manchester. Forgive the offence of thy blind rulers, timely* 
wise subject! Thank Providence^ that you have been spared the 
ills of over-productiveness, and the curse of a too facile manual 
dexterity 1 Your cup of bitterness has not been steeped with the 
falsely sweet sugar : you are not hungxy and naked, because your 
fields teem with rice and with cotton: for you the lash is busy 
on the plains of New Orleans, and slaves are groaning to keep 
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you warm : for y(m children are condemned to prematore and 
crippled old age, girls do the work of men, and lose the gentleness 
of their sex in the villages of Lancashire : fast flies the shuttle for 
you, for you iron is poured out like water, for you yessels puff o'er the 
ocean. Wind your turban, Indian youth, gaily round a brow which 
has not sweated for its burden : tighten your girdle proudly^ for 
that back has not bled with the lash. Shroud your sable beau* 
tieS| gentle damsels, in your mantle, for the lives of your country- 
women have not been embittered to weave that tissue, the motala 
of your daughters have not bean contaminated to wind that warp : 
so you by a bountiful dispensation taste the honey which others 
have fabricated, you wear the fleece^ which other flocks have 
borne. 

Ever and anon the scene is changed ; and the road is now covered 
with an array of carts bringing in the abundant harvest : the 
large rich ears are concealed from the sight by the broad leaf of 
tlie Indian com in which they are bound : follows after the glad 
husbandman, rejoicing in the success of his labours and vaunting 
of his field, but forgetting that Handj which watched over the 
grain while it rotted in the soil, which shed the evening dew, 
vouchsafed in due season the early and second rains, while the 
tender herb sprung up, and brought forth fruit an hundred fold. 
The labour of the field is over, but by the morning he will be 
gathered with his fellows under those trees where even now we 
can distingoish the busy husbandman, where he stands with the 
fan in his hand on the threshing floor : upwards flies the chaff, but 
the grain is gathered into the garner, while the bullocks are 
unmuaeled working their eternal round, treading out with ' un- 
consdous feet the abundant grain. Hard by, the sheep and goats 
are winding up the declivity on their return from the pasture : 
mark how they answer to the watchful bark of the dog and the 
cry of the shepherd, as he divides them to his right and left, while 
he tenderly carries the new-born lamb in his arms. Hark the mu« 
steal cry of the gardener, accompanied at intervals by the splash of 
water, and bestow some sympathy on those poor oxen who, 



like SyaiphiUi) h^ve from mom to dewy eve been drawing up that 
weight, which after discharging its contents rolls back, cansing 
them^ poor beasts, endless labour, bnt blessing the soil with abnn* 
dance and increase. 

Watch the bright stream purling down the channel, then 
gushing forth, and overspreading the soil, which, exhausted by 
meridional heat, licks up greedily the refreshing saturation. 
How all these little details carry us back to our boyish days, to 
Arcadian Eclogues^ to Virgilian strains, as well knowja and remem- 
bered in Eton's classic bowers ? How we appreciate now what 
in England's moist climate we little understood, why the channels 
of the fields were to be closed when the meadows had drank 
enough, what meant the warnings to the boys to escape from the 
venomous snake, why the injunction to lay aside your garments 
while you urge the sluggish oxen with the plough along the fur« 
row, or scatter the seed broadcast over the fallow. Do not the 
soft cadenceil' of Horatian Odes come back to us, while our busy 
thoughts fly hence to the undulating Sabine hill and the blue Me* 
diterranean ? 

But touched by the incident, do not those thoughts fleet 

back to even more distant days ? Do we not insensibly glide 

from our classical love, from the arena of our boyish triumphs, to 

an earlier home, where at the feet of our mothers we formed our 

first rude ideas on Oriental subjects, where from those loved 

lips we first drank in the sweet incidents of Scripture story ? Do 

not the inmost chords of our hearts vibrate, as if struck by a 

well known hand ? Does it not come back to us sweetly, even 

as the melody which in former days we have heard ? Do we not 

bless those lips, which to many now have no language, but are 

cold in death, whence we first hesrd the story of the Qjen of 

Gideon, of the threshing-floor of Arannah ? Who first told us 

of Him who planted the vineyard and came to gather the fruits 

indue season ? From whom did our opening intellects learn the 

parable of the bridegroom, of the sower, of the sheep and the 

goats, of the wheat, which will be gathered into the garner, of the 
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chaff which will be burnt by a jast and terrible Judge in tin^ 
quenchable fire. 

But the shadows of the evening are now closing — the last 
travellers of the day are hurrying in : oxen with jingling sound 
coming in with Ipada of sugar from the South to give in exchange 
for gait from the North. So strangely, yet wisely, has nature 
distributed her vegetable and mineral treasures ! The oxen of the 
village have long ere this found their way back unbidden to 
their stalls : passes in at this late hour a group of pilgrims return- 
ing from some shrine ; some needy mendicant^ or bold faced 
Faqueer, fattening on the superstition and ignorance of his coun- 
trymen ; or some poor widow on her I'oad to the Ganges^ with all 
that remained of the ashes of her lord from the funeral pyre 
tied up in the corner of her mantle, but which she^ urged by 
strong faith and daty^ has wandered many a mile to scatter in the 
sacred stream. Now the sun sinks,, and has departed to the land 
of the West : now the fleecy clouds are barred with gold : every 
varied colour, every tint of green, every object, far and near, is 
distinguished. How the heart softens and yearns home-ward at 
sunset ! How wistfully we lopk at the clouds, free to go whither 
they will ! With how many a message would we charge them ! 
How we bless the hour and the clime where to us in by-gone 
years the sound of the Ave Maria bell has so sweetly tolled the 
dirge of the day ! Look again ere the scene fades away, for short- 
lived are the Indian twilights : catch your last glimpse as if your 
dearest friend, and not the day, were dying, as if the drops of dew 
nbw falling were tears for his loss : gaze your last on the now dimly 
shadowed-out mountains, on the fields, where now all is silent and 

still, on the stream, where the white stork now stands alone, on 
the lines of long necked cranes passing on high. Where do they 
go ? by what marshy pool^ what sedgy bank of Cayster do they 
seek their rest ? ^ 

And now that the night has fallen, a cheerful glance has 
sprung up, against which the figures of the villagers stand out in 
bold relief, presenting such a cont'rast of light and shade as would 
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be worthy of the brush of Bembrandt : in the back ground the 
^ houses and draped figures of women occasionally glance out, and 
then, as the uncertain flame falls lower, they vanish. Join the 
circle-room is made willingly for you : gaze rounU on the bright 
faces ; and, as you stretch out your hands to the flames, and your 
eyes are instinctively directed up to the starry vault and linger 
with Arcturus and Pleiades, mark how those simple companions 
silently watch you : but little do they know how^ as your eyes 
glanced up^ your home-yearning thoughts were borne far away, 
as the recollection came back to you, how often in a distant coun- 
try you had measured the hours of the night by the declination 
of the Wain. 

Hard by on the stone-raised seat at the gate under the spread^ 
ing peepul tree are gathered the old men of the village : the grey 
' beards are croning about old days, or plodding through the in- 
tricacies of some petty quarrel : round them in noisy groups are 
congregated the young men and children, in like manner as years 
ago they stood at the feet of their long departed forefathers. Here 
is told the strange tale of magic, or the local legends* of *^ Rak- 
shaa'' and giants to listening and believing ears : here the merry 
laugh follows the last strange account of the manners and doings 
of the white stranger, whom they fear so much, but of whom they 
knew so little : here the wildest story of the barber, or the child* 
ish fable of the priest, are received in as Truth itself, with such 
conviction as no future reason can shake: here is fashioned the 
tone of the public mind, and the deep rooted ideas of the people. 
Now the group is joined by some light-hearted traveller singing 
blithely : no fear has he of robbers, or a strange country, for in 
his girdle is nothing : many a league has he traversed depending, 
and not in vain, on that hospitality which prevails all over India, 
the cup of water, the cake baked on the hearth, and the corner in 
the shed to lie down. Grateful for such favours, in return he 
charms the long lived night with tales of distant climes, of facts 
blended with fiction, perils by land, perils by water, of temples 
and shrines long heard of, now at last visited. Fanciful and varied 
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18 his tale : perhaps raxnoixrs of wars and description of battle and 
armies^ for the sword is never sheathed in India. 

Fired hj the sound, lipeaks up one of a party which had 
hitherto sat silent and . sequestered from the rest, whose mili- 
tary bearing and haughty carriage speak them to be the sepoys 
of the Foreign Buler. Returning are they from their leave of 
absence : after a seven years' service they have revisited their na«> 
tive villagCi their parents, and their little ones ; but the quiet life 
ill-suited them> and they now not unwillingly reseek the fortress 
and the cantonment. Who can talk of war in their presence and 
not rouse their martial ardour ? Out they speak, and tell of sieges 
and fights in far Cabul and on the plains of the Punjab, bow thqr 
have seen the banner of their Legion triumphant in many a hard 
day, of the guns which they had taken, of what their captains 
said and did, on the day of action* Credulously the gaping crowd 
listen to such tales supported by wounds, which are proudly 
BhowUi and medals which are vauntingly handed round. The 

speakers are those that have seen service ; but with them are 
lads ready to enlist, sprung of a race of soldiers : nor is the present 
sufficient, for past history is also indented upon, and justly so, 
for one of the party has but a few days ago left an old grey haired 
father, who is calmly reposing after his toils in his native village, 

under his mangoe tree, upon the bounty of a paternal * Govern^ 
ment He, in acknowledgment, has sent his whole race under the 
banners which he himself had followed ever to victory over the 
waters of the Ocean, to Egypt, to Java, and the Mauritius, and in 
^any a wild Maharatta battle under Lake,-»those self same banners 
which his sons had seen waving at Ghuznee, bearing which they 
had opposed numbers with discipline under Napier at Meeanee, 
and supported the old and gallant Gough in his mishaps at Chilli- 
an, and his crowning triumph at Groojerat Vain after such boasts 
ing are the weak remarks of some worshipper of the past, some 
mourner of the fallen dynasties : vain is the account of the armies 
and the splendour of . Aurunzebe and the Mogul| for they have 
passed away like a dream, and are noft 
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Thus pass the hours of the nighty till one by one the company 
steal off to their homes, and their coaches, and the busy hive 
is at rest. The traveller sleeps by the side of his horse, or his 

tethered oxen. All is still, save where the barking of the dogs or 
the yelling of the jackal break upon the ear, rendering the silence 
which follows more profound. Soundly they sleep, careless . and 
;thoughtles3 for the future ; sufficient for them that they have 
livjsd the day. No feelings of patriotism, no high notions of li- 
berty, no thoughts that ennoble, no cares that waste away, find 
entraace to their bosoms. Thus let them sleep \ and, as we slowly 
and pensively return to our resting place, let us ponder well, 
why the Almighty has placed this vast kingdom in our hands, for 
what good purpose has He elevated our race in power and in 
reasoning above these our feUow creatures, by what means will 
the dark cloud be raised up that now shrouds the intellect and 
conscience of the Indians. 
Bandoy 1855. 

VII-THE 6AIL0WS TREE- 

The fatal morning had dawned, and I had to hurry to the 
spot, where the ceremony, so painfully familiar to all in India, 
was to be performed. It was the first occasion on which the odi- 
ous duty had been forced on me ; and, though years have since 
passed, the scene comes back as yesterday — the sloping ground, 
the bright morning sun, the crowds of women and children, and 
presently a long line of officials advancing from the neighbouring 
gaol, while low murmurs amidst the assemblage proclaimed that 
the unfortunate victim had walked with undaunted mien to the 
foot of the Gallows. 

He had scarcely numbered twenty summers, and was sprung 
of an ancient race, so ancient, that even in the nineteenth centu- 
ry the common voice of the people acknowledged the sun, the 
glorious orb of heaven, to be his lineal ancestor ! He had the mis- 
fortune of being linked while jet a child to a beautiful wife, and, 
rightly or wrongly, believing himself to be betrayed, in the mad- 
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ness of passion he had cat off her head, and with the oorpae be- 
fore him sat down in his house calmlj to await his capture. AU 
reasoning with him was vain : his savage notions of what was 
honourable, and decent, and right, had triumphed : he had aveng. 
ed bis dishonour^ and was ready to die. Alas, thought I, when 
I first saw him, that such high determination^ such unshak- 
en constancy, should be lost on a cause so unworthy I I had al- 
most pitied him, till my eye fell on the ghastly body of his vic- 
tim : th^^ lay the headless trunk, imd by it the head still beau- 
tiful, as painters would love to ^raw it, with fte placid calmness 
which ever follows death from the cold «teel, the <crisp black locks 
braided about the smooth forehead, and a gentle seductive smile 
on the rigid lips and half opened mouth, speaking how true a 
daughter of Eve she had been, how well called woman, as en- 
tailing woe on man. 

And now I saw him once more, for on me had fallen the duty 
of carrying out the extreme sentence of the law, the justice of 
which not even the criminal could deny. There were no yells 
no expression of feeling from the crowd, but eager eyes were 
watching his every movement Some had climbed into trees, and 
carts with women had stopped in the road as for a show. There 
was no sympathy for, or against, him. The men might have been 
imagined to be on his side, as partaking his views of the neces- 
sity of the crime which he had committed ; but some feeling on 
the part of the women against him might have been expected ; 
but there was none. So calm, and so contemptuously did he look 
round and proudly smile on us, even as the fatal word was being 
spoken, that I almost felt that I, and not he, was to suffer. Oh I 
what is he thinking of ? Can it be that 1 am an instrument in 
the hand of fate, and am unwittingly punishing by an ignomini- 
ous death one who is innocent, and supported by some internal 
comfort of which I am ignorant ? Will it he, that future ages 
will look back to the death of that poor youth as the era of a. 
new faith, and brand my name as his murderer ; for little indeed 
did the Boman Proctor whose name is now cursed by every Chris- 
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tian know what he Was doings wbeu he ordered the man of Galilee 
to be crucified. 

Every object seemed to my eyes wonderfully distinct : my ears 
seemed to have a supernatural power of hearing. The elevated spot 
where we stood commanded the busy city and the crowded high- 
way. I watched the labourers sawing wood^ the cattle moving out 
to the meadows to graze, each person performing the routine of 
his dull hard life, not thinking, or caring, that a soul^ laden with 
the frightful burden of its own sins, was about to start on its last, 
sad journey. 

But what sees he. the ill-starred murderer ? The last few mi- 
nutes have cleared away the film of his vision : his senses have 
recovered from the shock of the late events, and at the last have 
acquired a wondrous acuteness. Memory brings before him a^* 
vision of his youth and his childhood. He sees his own cottage^ 
in the paternal village on the skirts of the primeval forest, gird- \ 
led by the well known features of river and mountain. I}e sees 
the fields in which he, and his father, have played as merry 
boys ; the old stone seats on which he, and his contemporaries 
have sat on the knees of men in days that can never return. He 
recognizes the marsh where he has whooped the bittern ; the 
copse where he has felled the giants of the forest ; the lair where 
he has roused the partridge, or tracked the barking jackal. 
He hears the cries of the herdsman, and the voices of the 
women in the field, and the chorus of the birds in the peepul 
trees ; and ever and anon he marks his own figure in the familiar 
landscape, year by year expanding from the naked urchin to the 
stalwart lad:— ^u/ ever by his side, as the child, the boy, and the 
man, is she, the little playfellow, the little sister, the little wife — 
the partner of his very existence, without whom life had had no 
reality, whom he had known from his cradle, to whom he had been 
wedded in his childhood. Oft had Aurora looked into their faces 
and tanned their brown cheeks, as they climbed the mountains : 
oft had the setting sun found hitn with her under the spreading 
mangoe tree, what time the herds returned lowing from the pas- 
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ture : oft to meet her had he breasted the sacred stream on the neck 
of the buflfalo, and oft had he helped her to fill her pitcher at the 
well, her champion, her adviser, and her helpmate ! Who talks of 
the slender thread woven in manhood by the fickle passion of the 
moment, of two persons yoked together for life on the acquaintance 
of a few days, at the time, too, when discrimination is weakest, and 
the passions have the greatest sway ? He had looked on Aer, as 
the wife ordained for him, as much as were his parents, and he 
would as soon have thought of changing one as the other. Thus* 
gladly, thus innocently began their life together. Little had they 
of worldly property, little of sentiment, nothing of love ; yet they 
belonged to each other, and were content, until the demon of jea- 
lousy crept in. He had but little, but she was that all : it was the 
only possession which nature had granted him. He believed that 
she had betrayed him, and he- — slew her ; for well has the preacher 
said, "jealousy is the rage of a man, therefore he will not spare in 
the day. of vengeance.^' 

But his bright eye changes: the cloud drifts away : he sees 
around him the gaping crowd ; he hears rude voices ; he finds him- 
self the object of a strange interest. All eyes were glaring upon 
him : vile hands touch him, but he scarcely notices it ; for in the 
crowd he singles out one group, he recognizes his aged white hair- 
ed father, and that trembling shrouded figure in the white mantle 

oh ! spare him ! why came she there ? — ^it is his mother ! After 
the manner of Indian women she has concealed her face ; is it in 
mercy to him, oris it that like the Grecian Parent she cannot bear 
to look on the sacrifice of her child in that deep agony which 
sculptors cannot pourtray, and which no pen can delineate ? 

But the fatal word was spoken, and with a loud clap the plat- 
form falls. I heard it, but dared not look. My eyes were insen- 
sibly fixed on the ground, for what human heart can take pleasure 
in beholding the life struggle of a fellow creature? Still every 
eye in the crowd appeared to be strained to drink in the spectacle 
Gentle women gazed on the poor body as it struggled, on the 
wretched bosom as it heaved to and fro, while drops of perspira- 
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tion poured down in the throes of extinction. 1 tried to close mj 
ejea, but I seemed to see on all sides of me : I felt a cold shiver^ 
and a strange sickness. So different is the moral and physical 
conformation of the European and the Asiatic ; for coupled with 
great gentleness^ and great pity, there is a wonderful recklessness 
of death among the people of India. 

At length recovering mjr composure^ I stood face to face with 
my victim. The sinewy frame, cast in a mould of iron, so lately 
warmed by hot blood and sustained by dauntless pride, now hung 
rigid and cold. The labours of the hangman had been brief : a rope 
had been pulled^ and nothing mare : but in that moment where had 
that proud spirit departed ? At what judgment seat does it now 
stand trembling ? Does it still with dauntless air^ and resolute 
courage, face a greater than an earthly judge, and bandy words 
with its Creator, pleading human customs in justification of a 
breach of divine laws ? Or lone,, friendless, without sympathising 
relations, shunned and shuddered at by spotless Angels and re- 
deemed mortals, does it stand awe-stricken, roused to a sense of 
guilt, watching the balance as laden with his sins it descends, and 
wishing, oh ! in vain wishing, that it might recall the rash deed, 
and' return to the life of poverty and the dishonoured home ? 

Yes ! it was but a moment : the proud Raipoot eye quailed ; the 
whole composure changed ; there was a feeling of throttling, a pass- 
ing agony, a desire to purchase one breath at the price of worlds. 
One moment, and the fleshy integuments were cast off: naught re- 
mains but the awful sin, and the curse primeval of Cain. He 
dares not logk up to the Mighty Presence, or the throne of Jasper. 
Everything speaks of murder : the voice of conscience, so long 
slumbering, is roused and cries out : murder is written in the air, 
murder sounds in his ears, and is engraved in blood on those 
hands which are vainly raised up to screen his. eyes from the ra- 
diance of ineffable glory. 

In his life he had learnt little : no mother had leant over him 
in childhood to teach him the right way to soften his temper. He 
had been brought up even as the beasts of the forest, yet still the 
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crime of murder had ever been condemned in the annals of the 
village : he had heard from the lips of the old men of the repri* 
sals and miseries which followed such outrages ; but pride, passion 
and jealousy had overpowered him^ and he fel^. 

And needs be^ that he should perish: but why should such 
scenes as his punishment be enacted in the midst of our cities ? 
Why should our populations be hardened by the spectacle of deaths 
and^ while every avenue of pity is closed by familiarity with suffers 
ing; punishment become a common show ? 
Banduy 1855. 

Vil -THE PARTIIB FPR WDM. 

And so my sister is to go to India I She has chosen for her, 
mate one of those stem spirits which were fashioned for rule 
and power, and therefore wisely placed tAere, where that capacity 
can be developed. 

She is to go, and that soon : ere ey^r her old home has 
vanished, while it is still in all circumstances and persons com* 
plete, while her parents still claim her affection and sustaining 
hand, while the old house is still as it was when she was a child^ 
while the friondships of her youth are still strong, and naught has 
happened to dissever the charmed circle of her girlhood. 

She is to go : it was written in her destiny. I had known what 
such loings meant : I knew the full meaning of the words, sepa- 
ration and exile — letter by letter, — ^not from the set phrases of 
kind friends, but from the early experience of youth, from the 
recurrence of manhood. My own heart was steeled and proof 
against the weakness, yet the contemplation ofxit in another, and 
one that I loved, opened old wounds, and with the interest of 
one who has suffered, I watched the sufferings of others. 

At first no mention of the hated name was to be made : no 
black thoughts were allowed to tarnish the white roses of the 
bride : the darkness of to-morrow was not allowed to dim the bril- 
liancy of to-day. But weeks and months crept on. Time will 
not be trifled with ; and a tinge of bitterness poisoned the charm- 
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ed cbaliQe, and all felt^ what none like to apeak of^ that the How 

was tofalL 

There were the last preparations to distract, the last round of 

letters to write and receive. How little do the warmhearted, 
yet thoughtless, correspondents think of the wounds which they 
inflict ? how lightly they talk of the wrench which is to take 
place T how they seem to rejoice in dressing out in some new 
phrase the pang which has ever been present betore the waking 
and sleeping thoughts of the victim ? 

Next came the parting with those who were never valued so 
much as when about to be lost, the acquaintances of every day life 
for whom one cared not much, but whom one eared still less to lose. 
There were the parting of civility, the partings of well meant kind- 
ness ; there was the last word to be said to the old servant, the 
last shake of the hand of the neighbour who has known you from 
childhood. With an aching heart, but tearless eye, has all this to 
be gone through : a cheerfulness has to be maintained to keep 
up the spirits of those dearer, and nearer, for the struggle of the 

morrow. 

Ah ! that morrow, how well we know it I It is a morrow that 
commenees over night, for the feeling of the last *••' good night^' 
is even worse than the last ^ good bye.'' The last kneeling at 
family prayers, the last meeting in the family circle, the last assem- 
bly of all in the same room,— here in the true agony of parting. On 
the morrow there is bustle, exdtement, necessity for action, tut at 
night there is the embrace repeated so often, oh 1 so often, the last 
loving words to be said, the last look to be looked, the mutual 
forgivings (forwhohas not offended?) to be interchanged, the 
night robbed of its sleep, the heavy dream worse than awakening, 
the too early arrival of dawn. 

And now the fatal moment has arrived : she falls on her old 
father's neck, and sobs : her lips refuse to utter the word " Fare^ 
well," for in that fatal word, however we promise, and hope, and 
believe, we know that there breathes despair. Silent she receives 
her father's blessing: silent she eznbraces her mother. She be-* 
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lie ves, she hopes, that it is only a dreadful dream: she acts un- 
consciously, and she scarcely awakes from her trance, till the door 
has turned upon her. Her last look has been taken : she is gone. 
Oh! what would she give for one other look of the old scene— ^ 
one more embrace 1 But it is over : she is gone. Her home 
knows her no longer. 

But her place will long be vacant. Before the eyes of her 
parents her figure will ever arise, sanctified by distance, and 
sweetened by Time. Faithful Memory will bring back to them the 
little trials which had endeared her to them, the little habits, 
perhaps the little faults, of their lost darling. They will remem- 
ber the beautiful infant, as it was first presented to their embrace 
in the nurse's arms: ohl so long ago, that it had been forgot- 
ten ; but it now comes back with the distinctness of yesterday ; 
then the incidents of her childhood. How many a long night has 
the Mother watched by the sick bed of the sweet daughter, tremb- 
ling at the idea of losing for ever what she has now lost, how the fa- 
ther has crept on tiptoe to catch one glimpse of the pale face, and 
share the cares and fears of his helpmate ! Other scenes of joyousr 
ness and happiness — merry meetings at Christmas, merry wel- 
comings of happy new years — come back to the recollection : but 
in all she was present. No picture of the nursery, the school- 
room, no family meeting has been void of her figure until 
now. Can that place ever be supplied ? Can we go back over 
the years of the past, and unweave the thread which bears her 
name from the golden tissue of the history of a Family. 

And she, poor girl I as she glides along the plains of 
France, or is lost on the waves of the Mediterranean, how often 
with bursting heart, and tearful eyes, will the fearful conviction 
of the truth of what seems a dream come over her in the novelty 
of her grief ! How will the long hours at sea pass with her, with 
heart yearning for home and prayers, that she may . live to re« 
turn there, and part no more — no more ? How often will the pic- 
ture of the dear old home, the aged parents sighing for that form 
which they may never see again, the vacant seat never to be filled 
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up, come back to her, expanded by fancy, and hallowed by me- 
mory. How often^ when she least expects, will the chord be struck 
and the heart reply 1 At the sound of tome voice, the note of 
some song> when lonelyj or in company, the light of other days 
will gleam in her eyes^ her lips will move inarticulately, she will 
think fondly and lovingly of the old place at home, of the little 
window where the morning sun came peeping, of the alleys and 
garden paths down which in childhood and girlhood she had 
flown, of the old sycamore under the shadow of which she had 
so often sate, listening to the cawing of the rooks^ and thinking 
of nothing so little as India. , Ah ! many the happy hours she 
has there spent^ many the joke and the smile she has there given 
birth to, many the song she has sung in days that can never re* 
tufn ! Often in her new home, amidst the luxuriant foliage of her 

Asiatic garden, will busy memory bear her back to the less glorious 
but more familiar vegetation of her country, and amid the palm- 
trees of Bengal she will bless in recollection the good green wood of 
England, and, breathing a prayer (God grant that it may be not in 
vain) to see them again, own in tears of anguish that a thorn from 
home is more precious than the flowers of India. 

And as months and years fly by, how strange a home-sickness 
will come over her ! How she will long for the sound of voices that 
are still ! How in dreams she will revisit, free froii(i shackles, the 
green fields of her home ! If by chance she meet some one from 
the old country, how her heart will warm to him, though a Strang- 
er, and how much she will have to ask him I How pleasant even 
to talk of home ! Oh ! did you see my Parents ? Oh ! what would 
I give for the sight of those features once more, ere the grave close 
over me I How eagerly will she welcome the missives of love, 
brought thousands of miles, but still fragrant of Home, and speak- 
ing to her heart like voices from the departed. Yes, let her 
cherish them, blister them with her tears, gather them up as her 
most valued treasures ; for while many a fond kiss has left no trace 
on her cheek, and has been forgotten, many a loving word has 
entered her ears^ and flown out again at the ivory gate to be re-* 
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membered no longer, — ^yet these will be alrajiB her'a, to be pbrftd 
over in secret^ and pre03ed to the bosom, when the hand^ of the 
writer has long been cold, and the affectionate heart which dictated 
the phrase^ has long mpuldered into dust. Let her cherish them^ 
and in her loving replies cheer her aged parents^ seated by the 
fireside dreaming that they once had a daughter. Let her know 
that a tenderness is thrown otrer all she said and did: terms of 
affection are coupled with her aame : she has been forgiven if 
ever she erred : she has been blessed night and morning. Long, 
long as home exists, shall we miss her merry laugh : never more 
can our circle be complete, for there w'dl he one always absent 

Wherever she may be, X do not think that she can have 
forgotten all ; for how we cling to England in a strange land! how 
in vain* we seek to be comforted 1 how we prefer it in our mirth ! 
how we weep over it in our sadness ! how our heart's roots lie in 
the soil ! We stretch out our hands to bless it from afar, and me* 
mory adores it in distant lands away. 

'Tis her'a to crown other realms of love with blessing, to be 
the happy centre of another home, to be the worthy helpmate of 
one of Life's stern reapers, one who will haply leave some trace 
in the sands of Time and better and nobler this than to wear 
out a vegetable existence in some obscure retreat amid dull and 
domestic cares* 

Still ever and anon will come some token of her grief, though 
trgdden down. Remembrance of it will wake her busy train, 
and the heart will beat in unison. Some thought will ever claim 
the tribute of a tear, for none are so desolate to whom this bless- 
ing is denied. Perhaps new cares, new troubles, the solemn 
martyrdom of Maternity will arise: perhaps she will fhear 
that her old home has vanished like a dream, that her parents 
are no more : but baby lips will not laug}} down the intense love 
of home, the water floods will not drown it, the tomb of loved 
ones will not bury it. She will try to communicate the same feel* 

* 

inga to her little ones, talking to them of distant places, and in*- 

teresting them in acenes which dwell in her own memoiy unfor- 
gotten. 
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And evea if she lived to return after years haye flown bj, and 
sharp necessity^ and experience, has taught her that the home of 
the wise is in themselves, that to the self-collected all countriea 
furnish a home, — ^but if she return, how strange all things will then 
appear ! how small will seem the dwelling house which was once 
the centre and limit of her world I what a change will she find in 
the little commonwealth of the village L The old men whom 
she had known as a child will have long been slumbering under 
the turf| and their graves will be shown her under the yew tree : 
toddling children will have been transformed into stalwart yeomen 
and will scarcely confess to know her : some^ perhaps those whom 
her heart longed for most, will be not Let her grieve^ let her con« 
fess that such is the order of mortality. 

But perhaps she will not live to return. That, one^ so loved, 
and so regretted, may die in a strange country^ amidst strangers, 
or perhaps alone in the roadside refuge, np fond Mother to 
smooth her pillow, no fond heart on which her parting soul 
can rely, no sweet friend to soothe her anguish. Still in her last 
day, as she watches the rays of the setting sun, which will never 
rise again to her, her thoughts will turn to the land of the West. 
The heart knows its own bitterness. 

Courage, Sister, be not cast down ! Othei's have trod this 
path before you. Compose yourself, as best you may, to meet 
your Creator. 

Windsor, 1856. 

n -THE RilJA- 

He was sitting at the window of his Palace surrounded ^Y 
his rabble, followers, as alone and unattended I rode under the 
archway and entered- the enclosure. The sight was picturesque 
from the irregularities of the building, the bright colours of the 
dresses of the people, and the draperies suspended on the walls. 
A royal salute from two old guns, fired by some ragged Artillery- 
men, announced my arrival. A company of ill-dressed and undrill- 
ed sepoys presented arms as I dismounted, and, ascending the * 
stairs, came face to face with the Baja. 
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Every filthy habit, every abominable crime, had been his 
practice from his youth— not in secret, but openly and nnblush- 
ingly. His attendants would scorn to act as he does, but do not 
question his rigKtto do so, as one above law, and with arii^ht.to 
do so as Eaja^ being incapable of crime. ,A11 that disgraces and 
stigmatizes others renders him illustrious and distinguished among 
his countrymen. 

Monstrous and bloated in bulk, hideous and disgusting in 
appearance, decked with ear-rings and necklaces like a dancing 
girl, and tricked out in silks and satins like a popinjay, rising 
heavily from an old chair covered with silver, he bid me a rude 
welcome, and as he spoke, a disgusting effluvia issued from his 
black teeth and red tongue, and a murmur of applause arose 
among his sycophantic followers, as if they had heard the voice of 
a god. As a simple Anglo Saxon of the nineteenth century I felt 
ashamed of being obliged by public duties to have such a host and 
such company. 

What is his lineage ? Surely he is sprung of noble ances> 
tors, and his family is of those who have ruled India since the 
days of Alexander, who have entwined their names with the Bay 
and the cypress, of History, the memory of whose virtues or mis- 
fortunes has been enthroned in the hearts of the people : these 
thoughts might make me forgive his shortcomings, and mourn 
over a noble dynasty in its decadence. But No ! none of these 
things : he is the offspring of a petty free-booter of a neighbouring 
district, a rapacious landlord, a dishonest farmer, of a most ob- 
scure family, and degraded social caste. Just when the great Em- 
pire of the Mogul was falling to pieces, his grandfather was 
thrown up like scum on the fermenting pool of Indian politics, 
then boiling over in the change of dynasties ; and, as that mass 
was subsiding, by the influence of a foreign agency, this scum 
congealed on the surface and became a Baja to the disgust of 
the pure waters below, and to the contempt of all that is above. 
What are his habits? The gifts of Fortune have neither 
X taught him pity nor forbearance. He is still the freebooter in 
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tiiought, still the assasain in heart ; — jealous of an impalpable anb- 
Btance called his own honour, regardless of that of others ; gross- 
ly ignorant, grovellingiy superstitious^ his mind is the onlj one 
thing grosser than his gross and disgusting bodjr ; without man- 
ners or power of conversation, without ideas or facility of speech, 
selfish, cruel, fickle, and cowardly ; grasping at anything belong* 
ing to another, tenacious of even a dry stick belonging to himself : 
unconscious of good works, incapable of good or wise thoughts ; 
a mass of uncompromising claims, and of arrogant and antiquated 
ideas ; always in heart hostile to the great Power at whose feet 
he is fawning, through whose undeserved bounty he protracts his 
unworthy existence ; always listening with outstretched head to 
ilL news from Cabul, drinking in with delight and chuckling the 
garbled tale of some discomfiture in Burmah. No bitterer hater 
than your ghee-fed Raja, who talks of his white Masters in secret 
with contempt and opprobrium — no keener spectator on the pos- 
sibility of change of dominion, forgetting in the folly of his 
heart, that a storm once raised would sweep away such poor rub- 
bish as himself, with the first puff, to make room for sterner spi- 
rits with some pretention to Manhood, if not Virtue. 

Analyse that monstrous conglomerate : cut through the spang- 
led robe and costly girdle : redlice the mass to its real elements 
-^the pure silex of ignorance — the alumen of depravity — the 
stinking faces of some antediluvian monster; not one grain of 
pure gold, of valour, or of worth. 

Ask him about countries and king;dom8 beyond his narrow 
limits, and he knows them not. To him in the nineteenth century 
the world is still a fl^t plain, supported by elephants, who again 
stand upon a tortoise : the noble river that flows under his ter- 
race to him is a Divinity*. Follow his eyes to the heavens, and 
in the starry orb he sees nothing but a machine, by which his ly- 
ing Priests calculate his worthless horoscope. For him the pages 
of History have been written in vain. Ask him about justice, and 
he will tell you of the rights of his family ; of religion, and he 
will point to the hideous idol at the feet of which he daily rubs his 
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ill-favoured head, and deposits lamps of oil ; of wisdom, and he 
indicates the coarse and canning Brahmins who pander to his 
rices, and matter incantations to his terror. The poor fool has 
said in his heart that the people were made for his pleasure, to 
administer to his passions. The great social maxims which in Eu- 
rope are as elementary truth, are unknown : — He knows not, that 
Power was not given to gratify lusts, but as a solemn trust, of 
which astern account will one day be required ; that the oxen 
do not wander in the hills, the fruit does not blush on the trees, 
the seed is not scattered in the furrow for him, and him alone : 
for in his solitary state he knows nought of books beyond the 
sounding lines which are chaunted to him in an unknown lan- 
guage : — of society he knows nought but the flattery of his me* 
nials« 

If fond of hunting, he will seat himself on a raised plat- 
form, where with a coward blow, free from all possibility of per- 
sonal danger, he may slay a beast not more cruel, but at least 
more noble and intelligent than himself Ready he is to take ad- 
vantage of every subterfuge : utterly devoid of honour and truth, 
he will not hesitate to plunder the last grain of the peasant's har- 
vest, whil^ at the same time he is shirking the payment of the 
merchant's debt. Thus wears out the day with him, until some 
morning a rumour of a Mutiny or an Invasion reaches him : he 
believes it, — he rises with his hundred men : the villagers are dis- 
tracted and shaken in their foyalty by hearing that he is arming. 
For two days he is sole master, plays the Sovereign most royally, 
and wonders why he ever submitted : the third day arrives a com- 
pany of infantry ; h\s rabble is dispersed ; he flies-- he has no where 
to turn — he is taken prisoner — he is brushed away like a cobweb 
from the map of India, and ends his miserable and useless career 
by driving a buggy at Calcutta, and sighing for those Hills which 
he will never revisit. 

. Sickened I turned away, and looked outwards on the scene 
before me* Nestled in an amphitheatre of lofty hills, tipped with 
distant snow, the town with its steeples and its gateways shone 
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lite a diamond : the sun was shedding upon it ita last rays, as if 
sorrowful to depart : far above, and around, were scattered vil- 
lages, and amidst the feathering bamboos the smoke curled wav- 
ingly upwards, while the whole mountain side gleamed in the 
glorious golden sunsets of India, Plenty appeared everywhere : 
annual rich gifts of Nature were scattered in rich profusion : it was 
a place for the residence of Angels : the valley might have been 
the Paradise of Man ; but over it, to the shame of Men and An- 
gels, ruled the hereditary scoundrel who, since the day that he 
was bom, had never lifted an eye of thankfulness to the God who 
gave such rich things, who sat before me like a scorpion at the 
base of a beautiful lily, who looked upon men only as materials 
for slavery, and on women only as possible concubines, on the 
earth as producing its kindly fruits in due season to be eaten, to be 
drunk, to be smoked by such as him, or as a substance to receive 
the expectorations of his vile appetites, and to be stamped by the 
foot of his folly. 

And this is the class of Chieftains whom we uphold with our 
bayonets, — worse than the most degraded Nobility of the middle 
a^es in Italy, more exacting in their indefeasible rights, more 
selfish, and more cruel, than the petty Dukelings of mediatized 
Germany. These are the proteges of inclependent Members in 
the British Commons, whom philanthropists in England would 
wish to uphold ; treating the governing of men as a hereditary 
right, and a kingdom as private property, and not as a high office 
and an onerous duty. And they are all the same : Search India 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and you will find on the 
^ pageant thrones the real or the adopted sons of needy adventur- 
ers, lucky farmers, successful freebooters, ignorant, antiquated, 
Belfish, overbearing, opponents of every reform or even practice of 
civilized life. The only varieties in the picture are that of a sense- 
less man, or a shameless woman : the odly alternative of Govern- 
ment is the Tyranny proper, or the Strumpetocracy, Every such 
petty kingdom becomes of necessity a nucleus of bad feeling to 
the great Government| a refuge of notorious criminals, a place 
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where ideas stagnate : and the retrograde tendency of all things 
moral, and material^ offers the mockery of a contrast with the show 
of elaborate laws, of enlightened judges, the complication of tape, 
fdrm, and returns, which we have introduced into our Provinces ; 
while at the same time we allow villages interlaced with our. own, 
and large tracts inhabited by a kindred people, to be handed over 
to men who have no broad views distinguishing Right and Wrong, 
whose notions of Revenue are to squeeze as much as possible, and 
spend it on personal gratifications, whose views of Justice are so 
oblique, that they would take away the life of a man who slaughter- 
ed a cow, and yet tolerate, and venerate^ the hereditary perpetrators 
of Infanticide. 

And will our fair countrywomen touch the hand of such a 
reprobate ? Will the pure have ought to do with the impure ? 
Pause and consider his views of and his relations to the sex. 
Pierce the walls of his Harem : there is the wife, or the wives of 
his youth, the mothers of his children^ neglected : there are the 
concubines who had the misfortune of being born and bearing 
children of uncertain parentage in his house : there are the Maho* 
medan dancing girls, who have become the joy of the obese period 
of his life, from whom have sprung a promiscuous family of all 
castes and all religions. Who are the officers of this State ? the 
fiddler, the dancers, the easy husband, the venal father. Will you 
appear in such company, and for an annual display of fire works 
and cheap luxuries, bow to Rimmon, and eat food offered to idols ? 
Who can say that the new race is improving, or is more 
worthy than those whose unprofitable ashes have been flung into 
the Ganges, and whose widows have been burnt with them on the 
funeral pile? Let them therefore be treated with cold civility : let 
them be taught their moral inferiority, and learn that we bear with, 
but do not countenance, their filthy and disgusting practices, their 
Pdn-chewing, and their Natches, but that we put down with a 
high hand their abominable practices, and crush their foolish 
* quarrels : let them understand that the time and men have chang- 
ed, that it is their misfortune to be anachronisms, that their antedi* 
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Ittvian ideas and wishes cannot be tolerated^ that| if less wise thaa 
the Megatherium^ and other obscure and hideous animalSi they 

hiive chosen to outlive the peculiar era which gave them birth ^ 
they must submit to the indignities which have fallen upon them. 
Finally, these and such as these are the main supporters of 
.Idolatry. All religions which consist of externals depend on 
stale support, and no severer blow has been given to false reli* 
gion than by cutting off their resources. We must remembe r 
the turn of mind, aud the sta^e of civilization of the people with 
whom we have to deal. Outward signs are everything to those who 
have no great public opinion to guide them. It is when wealth 
is lavishly bestowed upon idolatry, when the proud temple rises, 
when the stone steps climb for many a league the hill side to 
some shrine, when the hundred fat Priests of Baal speak vaunting- 
ly of their god, it is then that the vulgar mind is astounded , 
that the simple and untutored residents of the village and the 
hamlet believe what they see, and see what they are able to believe. 
But let the long steps of Benares be once swept away by Mother 
Ganges, with no wealthy devotee burning to repair them : let the 
golden roof of the temple fall in, and the idol itself, robbed of its 
jewels, lie headless on the ground : let the mountain shrine 
be torn up by the torrent, or be buried and forgotten in the 
ungle, let the colleges of sleek Priests be broken up, with no 
treasure pouring in, no fat bulls of Bashan lowing in the streets, 
no altar abominations gathering in the crowd ;-— then will come a 
great change over the minds of the people, and they will arive 
at the conviction that the old gods have had their day. Thus 
fell in the Western world the Idolatry that still enchants us by the 
beauty of it's fictions, and enslaves us by the Majesty of its Poetry 
and its Philosophy t Let us picture to ourselves the feelings of 
the worshippers of Delphi, when the roof fell struck by lightning, 
and the Python was prevented by stress of weather over the 
tripod from giving her oracular responses ; for Gonstantine had 
transferred the patronage of the state to Christianity, leaving 
the priests of Diana at Ephesus, and the cymbal-beaters of 
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Daphne to grow there for want of bread, owing to the re- 
Bumption of the lands set ap^rt for their hallowed Religion ! 
Apart from religious persecution let poverty make Idola- 
try ridiculous^ as it certainly will. We are bound morally 
and openly to oppose detestable heathen practices, to cease to call 
religious grants sums of money which have been set apart to melt 
ghee over volcanic fires^ and light tapers before obscure images. 
We should call things by their right names, and cease to talk 
with the Hindu of his customs, and his worship, except in the 
same manner as we should, gently and reprovingly, in pity and in 
disgust, talk of drunkenness, foUy^ and libertinism; 

Banda, 1855. . 
' • Lahore, 1858. 

m 

. X>-THE FAREWiUTOMY DiSTRieT 

I had been three years in civil charge of a newly conquered 
territory, the pioneer of civilization in an obscure nook of India. 
I had abandoned the ways of my countrymen, and in the energy 
of youth had thrown myself into my charge, thinking in my fond 
egotism that there was no part of the world like it, no scenery so 
glorious, no inhabitants so manly and noble. I had begun to look 
upon it as a second home, when one morning I received laconic 
notice that I was to quit it, that my services were to be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. Whether I owed this to the jealousy of a rival, 
or to freak of power in the Rulers, I know not, nor did I care 
to inquire. 

Often times, though I have since risen to far higher power 
and dignity, have I pondered on the circumstances attending me at 
that period of my career, of the fairy-like life which I then 
lived ; and, though I have long since acknowledged that what 
happened was. well, a thought of that parting pierces me with si 
dart still capable of wounding. Still a feeling of fascination at- 
tends those regions^ which I never have seen, nor ever may see 
again. 
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In the earliest dawn of manhood caught away from the dull 
routine of my contemporaries by a gust of invasion and war^ I 
found myself in the presence of heroes and statesmen^ in the 
hour of danger and in the moment of victory. I was present at 
the concussion of rival armieS; and the breaking up of a great 
Monarchy ; and^ when the storm cleared away, Z was dropped 
alone^ as from t)ie clouds, among a new people, of which the 
name and habitations had been unknown ta me three months be- 
fore. 

War had again intervened, intestine war. There was to be a 
second struggle for Empire. I had seen smoke rising from the 
firing of my own villages, attacked under my eyes by my own 
troops. I had been congratulated upon the defeat and destrnc* 
tion of my own misguided children. 

Much had there been in the natural features of the country, 
the blending of hill and plain, the union of mountain and river, 
but it was the development of my own faculties, the first sweet 
taste of unbounded power for good over others, the joy of working 

out one's own design, the contagious pleasure of influencing 
hundreds, the new dignity of independence, the novelty of Bule 
and swift obedience,— this and the worship of Nature in the solem- 
nity of its grandeur and the simplicity of its children were the 
fascinations which had enchanted me. 

In the course of the first year, 1 traversed in every direction 
the regions under my control, dwelling among the people, study- 
mg their feelings and their habits. The tent had become my home, 
and the horse my- only means of transport. Simple was the re- 
past, light were the slumbers, unbroken the health in those days, 
when the earliest morn found me in the saddle. How familiar I 
became with the Sun in his downsettings and uprisings ! At 
starting Cynthia was my guide, and in treading the plain I look- 
ed with familiar pleasure at Orion, or counted the stars of the 
sinking Pleiades ; till at length the East reddens — the chorus of 
birds announce that a great event is about to happen — and glorious 
Fhoebua looks me steadily in the face. On the journey he is lost 
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again, for 1 dare not look upwards, until older, wiser, broader- 
grown he sinks into the river, with the golden shadow of his last 
smile playing through the green foliage with beauty inexpressible. 

An hour before daylight all is dead silence : The sound of 
dogs barking is heard at a mile's distance. As we wade the river 
with lighted torches, we hear each melodious splash : All is dark 
— but the darkness becomes thinner — ^the black softens down to 
grey' — the wind begins to blow — the stars begin to wane -to the 
silence succeeds a murmur, — each bird wakes in its nest, and ad- 
dresses soft words to his companion : — the great family of the 
wood is rousing itself for its business — for the search of food^ to 
sustain life by labor and by crime :--^glorious tints now overspread 
the Eastern skies— visions of paradise^distant, distant clouds 
shaping into happy islands : — Aurora is scattering her gifts on the 
earth — and now the Sun sails up in majesty. 

And how dfits the thoughtful mind in tfuch rides expand, and 
elevate itself to the contemplation of the great Creator ! Who 
tied up the cotton in those small bundles ? Who bade the Indian 
corn spring up to so lofty a height ? Who gave the broad leaf to 
the tobacco ? W^ho filled the sugar-cane with sweetness, and sus- 
pended bags of honey from the branches of the Mangoe ? Who 
spangled the orange tree if ith the golden fruit of the Hesperides V 
Who bade the juicy water-melon spring up on the arid sand ?-— 
Even He that gave the green herb for the use of man I^Bounti- 
ful irrovidence, who does not recognize the almighty wisdom 
both in what Thou givest, and what Thou deniest ? Who laid the 
foundations of those immemorial hills ? Who plumbed the depths 
of that crystal fountain which leaps down in a bright cataract 
sparkling in the sun ? The Palm shoots up on high, and from 
tree to tree hang gay festoons with vast petals of divers colours : 
the Parrot, and the Humming-bird, and numberless children of 
song dash to and fro : All Nature joins in praising Him :— the 
breeze, as it sighs melodiously through the Bamboos, the stream 
as it dashes down in its wild course, the melodious symphony 
of birds, the echo of solemn valleys,— these are the voices of the 
created praising the Creator. 
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Man oaly is silent : Man only, where all things are grand, 
where vast mountains expand, and conquering rivers flow, where 
natural gifts are on a scale of magnificence, is degraded, and in ig- 
norance. 

Bat see we have tamed a fresh glade, and opened put a fresh 
succession of vale upon vale. See a herd of deer have sprung forth, 
dashing away the dew from their flanks ; Bound on unhurt, ye 
timid Foresters ! no weapon of mine shall pierce your leathern 
coats : 'J'aught by that Power which pities me day by day in my 
rambles, I have pity for you also. 

Long trains of birds coming from Tartary announce the ap- 
proach of evening, governing by some sure law their periodical mi- 
grations, — describing strange lines and figures iu the skies. By 
how many names do men know them ? in how many climes do they 
dwell ? bow puny to them the local divisions of men ! what to 
them is the boundary of Rivers, of Empires, or of Mountains ? 
what to them the different races of mankind ? 

Now the road lies by streams which have auriferous sands : 
and some poor wretches are laboriously extracting grains of gold. 
To the calm thinking mind is their situation really more debased 
than their more exalted brethern of the counting-house, for their 
object is the same, and id neither case does the gold seem worth 
the labour ? Who knows, whether beneath those quartz rocks, if 
Nature be only true to herself, there may not lie fields of gold 
far exceeding those of Australia and California. Dame Nature 
smiles : she knows what secrets she has to unfold, and when she 
will unfold them — secrets that have escaped the glass of Herschell, 
systems that have not been unravelled by Humboldt, speculated 
upon by La-Place, or condensed by Compte. Ships steam across 
the ocean, and idly strive to tie continent to continent. Poor weak 
Mortals think that they have made some great discovery, some new 
combination of the Elements :— but she laid the plates of gold there 
when the Creation of this orb was but a new thing, and the morn- 
ing stars danced for joy : she watched over them while the Flood 
was out, long ere Solomon erected his Temple : she hid them, as she 
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hides many abed of orient pearls^ until the fallness of time ;— *-and 
we make empty boasts that we have discovered these fields of 
gold, as we boast that we have discovered the last planet, which 
has, regardless of us, been revolving its magnificent orbit long^ 
long ere our own was rendered habitable for Man. 

Now I gain the highest ridge, and see down the Doon and 
into the plains — those plains which have been traversed by con- 
querors after conquerors, who have left no trace behind. My 
companion shows me the white tent glistening in the far distance. 
The scene is enchanting : for I know each village — each clamp of 
trees is familiar. I sit down and drink in the landscape. ~ 

And my approach is like a triumphal procession, for old 
friends flock out with kindly greetings.' Much talk is there of the 
harvest — many wise remarks about the weather — many kindly 
proffers of service ; — and the heart genially expands in sympathy 
with the joys and sorrows of the people. Wars and tumults, so 
long as they reach not their acres, affect them not. They care not 
for the change of dynasties, so long as the little tyrant of their 
valley does not enhance his exactions. No thought have they of 
the steam-ship, or the railway, that shake mankind ; but keen 
are they and full spoken on the subject of blight to their crops 
and the marriage of their children. They reckon years by har- 
vests, and count back to the era when their Mangoe groves gave 
a bumper crop, and when the grain was eaten by locusts. — Still 
their memories, if touched by a skilful hand, will give back strange 
fragments of ancient story : Each ruined castle, each mountaia 
shrine, many a field, many a tree have their tales of local tradi- 
tions of war, of conflicts, of the politics of the valley, 

A ruined temple swept down by some torrent arrests the 
sight : Mahadeo could not protect his own shrine. But it is vain 
to attempt to draw the thoughts of my companions to the great 
Creator, for their weak intellects cannot reach Heaven's throne, 
while their depraved imaginations grovel amidst the high places 
of earth — ^its foot-stool. They are not even impressed by the signs 
of progress in their own valley, for ruined castle and ruined tern- 
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plea speak out with a language of their own. They tell that the 
power of kings is transitory, that religions pass away, and that 
man-made gods are forgotten. The towers of other days^iftom 
down by batteries, tell of war and bad passions, but when dila- 
pidated; by time, they tell more instinctively of the stealthy 
march of civilizatioii and improvement, and the arts of peace, when 
such muniments of war are no longer required. 

The stream is now won, and our horses enter the ferry boat- 
Who can see a river without delight, or cross one without a pul- 
sation of innate joy, spurring on to reach it, drinking in the 
prospect, longing to rush into the waters, and dwell for ever on it? 
banks, as the Greeks cried Thalatta! Thalatta ! when after long 
wanderings they regained sight of the ocean ? No wonder that 
savages worshipped the Ganges and the Nile, the most noble of 
u&revealed worships. 

But all around what busy scenes are going on? Boys are 
shouting to each other, as their ancestors did when they were 
boys ; herds of buffaloes crossing the stream from the pasture ; 
solemn crows are perched on their heads, while on the neck of 
the leader strides the youthful herdsman ; — voices coming down 
stream, oh 1 so cheerily ! old Brahmins looking on from the bank, 
or with upraised hands saluting the setting sun, after the manner 
of the Chaldeans. In the same boat are cattle laden with goods 
from Manchester and apples from Cabul, and one poor widow who 
is conveying the remnant of her dead and burnt husband — a tooth 
and sashes of scarred bone — many a weary league to the Ganges : 
For the one only moral feature which pervades the whole world is 
the unthanked devotion of women. 

Mark the smoke curling up above the trees : to that homestead 
I have promised this day to carry honour. Hard by my tents are 
pitched, but I am to lodge in the house of the exulting yeoman. 
There, as the night draws on, a cheerful party are gathered round 
the wood fire, and the hours are wiled away ii^ith tales of the 
local Fairy, the legends of the place, history woven with fiction. 
What do they know of or care for the last new invention, oj for 
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the latest news from China or Peshawur ? Public events pass 
over them unheeded. Civilization in its rail-road pace has left 
them untouched : but every vrord which drops from my lips is 
greedily swallowed in. Strange questions circulate at that fireside 
concerning England, the Company, and Victoria. They descant 
on their troubles under their former rulers, and end exultingly that 
all their woes are now over. Does not my heart misgive me ? 
May it not come to pass, that the neglect of European rulers, the 
venality of native ofiicials, and the Procrustes-like rigidity of Re- 
gulations will break up this family, and pull down this roof tree ! 
Who would wish to disturb these quiet circles of domestic peace, 
where Patriarchal life has been caught alives. The children gather 
timidly round lifting up their lustrous black eyes, and, if the strang- 
er be gifted with the magic power of winning children's love, they 
nestle down. Sad is the absence of the women, but they are nearer 
than they appear to me ; for, as the last surprise, the latest bal^y is 
brought in ; and see the modest father of scarcely sixteen years 
stands in his new paternity, blushing to hear the chuckling of the 
grandfather, who exults as if the child were some wondrous feat 
of his own performing : meanwhile the fire is glistening on brace- 
lets and black eyes behihd the adjacent lattice work, and the room 
is indeed the centre of an Indian family. In the morn I am once 
more in the saddle — my host holds the stirrup, and offers a cup of. 
fresh milk, drinking which I lift up my eyes to the everlasting 
mountains. Snow has fallen since the evening. Snow ! what 
visions of distant countries are conjured up by the thought ! what 
remembrance of home and forgotten days ! what visions of friends 
long since slumbering in their calm repose ! 

Vast forests wave in the morning breeze. The falcon springs 
from the wrist of my companion^ hovers, and pounces upon the 
hare — Hark I the bugle thin and clear I Pass by the solitary 
he:rmitage : were*the grand ideas of the early Hindus worked out 
by such as these ? Now. from our lofty path the men in the fields 
below are reduced to their proper level, and look like beetles ; vil- 
lages like ant hills, with the busy ants moving about j women fill- 
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^ng Tit the well the eternal pitcher,— ^in this like the daughters of 
Danaua, .for tlieir .labonrs are. unceasing, and so will it go on till 
the pitcher of their life is broken at the veil ^ — no feat that the 
golden cord will be snapped, for amall portion oi gold is there 
in the ligament which binds then^ to Kfe, Forth comes to meet 
me some Raijay boasting t)f his lineage from the sun, and beliei^ing 
his'boast : — then some greybeards with their offerings of sugar 
or almonds, or the Rupee kept to be presented, and touched by 
the Ruler, Scarce a village without its tower^ or its temple, 
with all the freshness of scenery, the union of works of God and 
Man, and far greater beauty than can be found at Teviot or 
Loch Katrine^ but for these regions no sacred poet has been forth- 
coming to wave his 'magic wand, and cast the charming robe of 
fiction round the statue of reality, converting blood stained rob- 
bers into Heroes of Romance. 

Oh 1 the deep shade of the mangoe and mowha at midday 
where my tents are now pitched, and where justice is now to be 
udministered, where decision has to straggle against habitual pro- 
crastination — the strong will, trained in English schools, against 
subterfuge, nonchalance, and corruption. The Saxon stranger, 
who has come from many a hundred leagues, the youth of a few 
summers, is listened to attentively by old men, brought up in 
these very valleys, occupied all their lives in these subjects. 

The crowd is ranged round in picturesque groups : the busy 
hum of men resounds, while the rooks caw loudly, being roused ' 
from their siesta. The Court is open : no javelin men deny entry 
— no ermine intimidates suitors — no barristers bar men from their 
light — no attorneys turn light into darkness : — the natural sove- 
reign, takes his place among his people. 

The witness is called upon to speak to what happened under 
his own eyes. The man who in a distant Court-house, abashed 
by the strange scene, hassled by Court-officers, brow-beaten by 
Agents, would lie grossly and foolishly, here amidst his relations 
and friends, standing amidst two generations, his children clustering 
rounU their old grandfather^ makes a true and gallant delivery. 
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He is standing in the presence of hiaTdii majores and dii mmorev, 
for from the spot where he stands, he can catch sight of his house^ 
his Penates glistening on the 4iill side. 'He sees aiso the shrine on 
the moantain-top to which he ^has gladly ascended on many 
* -an annual festival : he sees the €elds in which he and his father 
have sported as boys : he «ees many an eye fixed on him : he feels 
that there is many a tongue ready in -full chorus to convict him, 
should he swerve from the truth : he speaks out, and fully, like a 
man, and will not conceal the truth though it be to his own detri^ 
ment. A long murmur of applause from the crowd, as^e seats him* 
self, confirms his veracity. 

But all is over now. No longer by the stream or the moun- 
tain, no longer in the cottage or fhe castle. Will my footsteps be 
known. Tears — Jdle tears! the world may wonder why I shed 
"them, what sympathy I can have* with those whose skins are not 
of the same colour with my own. They know not that a touch of 
'Nature makes kindred of all. 

Mysubjectff flock in to see me— tohave thelaitword Of partino*. 
-They touch my feet isorrowfuUy : they tell me that they have scarce- 
ij felt my rule, so gently have their fetters fallen on them. They 
crave some «mall note as a memorial and as an introduction to 
my successor, and they promise that they will not forget me. 
^ears are shed as 4 lay my hands "on their heads, and wish to say 
much, — strive to be remembered to «ome absent friend, — but the 
spirit gives away, and 1 am silent. 

It was my first charge. I had won it by energetic service. I 
had fought for it, and held it, against all comers* during a rebeK 
Hon. Untrammelled by Regulations, unincumbered by domestic 
cares, I had fashioned it after my own model, had founded its in- 
stitutions, had been led on by high-burning zeal, yet unflagging, 
ambitious, hopes not yet crushed and blighted. These were the 
1>rightest hours of my Indian careei^. 

I would not cultivate the friendship of a man who honoured 
not his parents, and loved not his brothers: so would I, miudf 1 
of a just Providence, not risk my life in a frail bark with one 
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wha could coldly neglect the interests of a vast people confided 

to his charge^ one who rejoiced not in their joys^ and sympathised 

Bot in their sorrows. His name will never sonnd stirring on hill 

side and in valley. Old men will never hereafter talk lovingly of 

him, or quote hi& jocund words and describe his actions, fie 

may achieve by force of intellect a cold reputation^ but he will 

never have won the hearts of a simple people^ nor be chronicled 

• ifl the annals of the poor. 

But all is over. The heart sickens at the thought. Hbw often 

in the din of the metropolis, amidst the domestic conventionalities 

of England^ will busy memory go back gladfuUy to the white tent 

pitched by the stream in the mangoe grove, where, far from the 

tumult of cities, and rattling of wheels, have passed laborious hours, 

devoted in^ sincerity and simple-mindedness to the benefit of the 

people. Memory will recall the slanting rays of the sun j the cry 

of the peacock, the cooing of the dove», the white figures glancing^ 

through, the shade,, the row of elephants, and horses^ and camels. 

Thus dwelt Abraham when he migrated to Hebron : thus judged 

the early judges in Israel* A man may forget his first love : but 

his first District — the primeval Forest into which he was sent ai^ 

first settler-^will not be forgotten, 

Hoshyarpore, 1849. 
Banda, 1 854. 

Amritsur, 1859, 

n -THE TWO ships; 

While residing at Southampton, in the year 1 857^ I heard that^ 
on the next day the steamer to Alexandria would sail and that proba- 
bly about the same time the return vessel with the homeward •'bound 
passengers would arrive. I knew somewhat of India, and I avail- 
ed myself of the opportunity afforded of studying the contrast of- 
fered by the appearance and deportment of the passengers of the 
two vessels, who, though belonging to the same nation and rank 
of life, would appear under such singularly opposite circumstances. 

It was the season of the fall of the leaf. On both sides of the 
beautiful Bay the trees had put on their autompal tints, and 
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dcparting^ strmmer had assumed the tenderest of aspects. Ah f 
Southampton water, how sweet art thou to gaze on, and how 
pleasant to the memory ixy recall thee in distant lands I I harried 
down to the docks to rehearse » scene of partings in whicb only 
two months later I was to be myself a principal, and to witness 
a returning,, the like of which may not be written in my de&tiny. 
The outward-bound vessel was ready and scrupuloasly clean :: 
the cows were still lowing for the calves which they had left last 
night behind them i the sheep were clean and irell-looking unconsci-^ 
ous of the sway and the brine of the oeean> : the barn door fowls- 
were {durn^ and defiant, redolent of the Hampshire farmyard r 
the stewards stood at their ease^ fresh, smiling^ and intelligent,, 
like ministering Angels* What Body of men so polite^ and sa 
pleasaxTt spoken^ as the skip's Officers in harbour ^ So charm* 
ing are the arrangements of the saloon, so- convenient, snug^ and 
surprising, the eccentric contrivances of the cabin, and the berth^ 
that stayers at home reflect with wonder on the waste of room 
and air in beds and bedrooms in England. Ah me I if experience 
makes wise, wise indeed must be those who have gone down to 
sea in the ships of the great Company,, and have known what it is* 
to be for six weeks degraded from the position of a man to that 
of a passenger ! 

As the hour of noon approached^ crowda began to assemble » 
As yet there was no outward discrimi^tion between those who 
were to part, and those who were to stay. Stewardesses were heard 
wondering, whether No. &4 in ,the Ladies^ Saloen was to be the 
young Miss in the hat, or the old party in barnacles.. Some were 
thoughtless spectators, who were more tolerable than th^e odi- 
ous Agents, who flocked here oh business only r others, like my- 
self, appreciated the position, entered into each sorrow, and fille<i 
up in fancy the detail of each history^ for, as the hour of eleven 
struck, the motive of this gathering began to shew itself unmis- 
takeably . Some, who up to this moment had held up bravely, burst 
into sudden and uncontrolled weeping. Partings, which had al- 
ready taken place in anguish and unknown bitterness of heart 
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in secret ealiins, m hotel rooms, in tbe privacy of dbraestic cir- 
des, were h«re acted over again before the cold world ; for in the 
agony of the moment Nature spoke out^ and demanded her own 
tribute. I stood up on V bench, and looked around. Every variety 
of unmistakeable aJiHiction was around rae : husbands' leaving wives, 
parcttts Messing and sobbing over ehildren> sister parting with 
sister, brother with brother^ and friend with friend.. Bitter was 
it to behold when both reciprocated, bitterer still to see the 
thoughtless boy shaking off the caresses of his widowed mother, 
who bad pinched herself for his weal, and will long, long as her 
fond heart beats, pray for him, and think of him, while he in a 
few hours after the ship has^ left the port will be calling 4lb his 
fellows on the forccaette, and will have forgotten his mother, 
and her advice^ as if they had ncvei heeuw 

It is not ofteny that we can weigh grief against grief, and 
contrast sorrow with sorrow ;: witness at the same moment the over- 
whelmingy abandoned^ loving grief of you^h, the heavy tear storn* 
of manhoody the strong' frame c|;uiveruig with emotion, tbe chas-» 
tened enduring sorrow of middle life, Wliere there is no hope to^ 
brighten^ no future to look forward to. There ought indeed to 
be some recompense to those who have to eommence^ carry on^ 
and conchide the battle of life with such a struggle. 

Some will never see England again : this is a solemtt 
thought : — never again see those fertile and gay valleys, those un- 
dulating downs, broken with steeple and tower, to which the 
heart clings sa fondly, which will rise before them in many a 
fevered dream, which they will bless with dying breath, when they 
have ceased to care for ought besides. Stayers at home know not 
the bitter thirst of those who long to, but cannot retmrn. Some 
are parting with aged Parents, and will see their faces no more. 
On youf knees, on your knees, crava blessings, ask pardon, and 
' breath a word of gratitude into those ears before it is too late : it 
may be a pleasure to them, for they have done their duty, but 
to you it may be the one thing which, if done, will sooth© 
your dying moments, and which, it left undone, will bring its 
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own remorse* Some may live to retarn^, but so changed^ tEat: 

they will know, and be known, no more. They may climb to^ 
honour, and achieve enviable greatness^ but those who loved them 
best, and mDSt unsel&shly, will never know it : they may have 
hoped it, have psopliesied it, have in. their heart of hearts believed 
it^ but they will, not live to see it^ 

The time is approaching ;.,the steam is getting up ; shrill is the 
whistle of the Boatswain at the capstain i and Ship Officers, who 
clearly have no such, things as a relation in the world, give hints^ 
to strangers that they most depart. The last coj^y of.the Tine^ 
is bought from the newsvendor : Oh l.how oftea will those pages, 
be cot^d over, for days and. weeks must elapse before the next 
day's issue is seen,, and so Ipng will it have remainedin sight, that 
even at the end of the jgiurney it will esoape destruction, and. 
perhaps years after turn up, as a memorial of the day of depar- 
ture from home. To one, as a parting, present,, a. nosegay of flowers^ 
is offered, and received ia tears, for redolent is it of the giver, of 
home, and of garden alleys, down which, the feet of that youth- 
ful traveller will never again saunter.. The bitter waters ot se- 
paration: are crossed ia silence and sobbing.. Grief is universally 
understood, and respected, for on that spot it has ceased to be a. 
novelty. The anchor has been raised, the plank of communicatioa 
removed, and the noble vessel moves in the docks. Hurry round, 
friends and loving ones, to the point whence once more you can^ 
see the form of those whom you love, can recognize their last 
salutation, distinguish the last wave of the handkerchief : But 
now all is gone, the individual merges, into the vessel, which still 
excites interest^ as the holder of such treasures. Now that is gone 
also, and parents, and children^ and wives are left alone on the 
strand lamenting. 

Down the Southampton, river glides proudly the noble vessel^ 
sighting many a happy home, many a sweet villa, past Hythe, past 
Netley Abbey, under the shady slopes of Cadlands, past the 
mouth' of the Humble : before her lies the Isle of Wight, and Os- 
1i)orne House^ throned on its green eminencei and many a smaller 
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"Vessel, bent on pleasure and traffic, is passed by in contetnpt 
hy the great sea going Letnathan : Bat, as she rounds Calshot 
"Castley steam is shortened to exchange one vord of salutation with 
iier consort, which at that moment comes -within hail on its return 
from Alexandria. Short is the greeting, and sadder the gloom of 
those who are departing, when thus brought into contact with 
«ind sight of those who are returning. ^^ Farewell to t^e outward*- 
bound/' I exdaimi as, availing myself of the boat which passed 
from ship to ship, I transported myself to the deck of the home- 
'ward vessel. 

Dirt, and sunny, sunburnt countenances, light hearts, and in^ 
different costumes, were around me. The hen coops were empty, 
the decks decidedly grimy, the passengers provokingly sdfish, and 
bad company, trying to wring me as a«ponge to 'extract pubKc news, 
vexing my spirit With inquiries, whether nnknown individuals had 
arrived at any one of the hotels, and at what hour trains started 
to London. Round me echoed the din of puerile lotteries. On 
the deck was heaped the strangest kind of baggage, and the male 
passengers wore the most eccentric kind of head pieces. Some, 
who had evidently taken pains with themselves, wore shirts 
collars of an antique period, and coats with the buttons between 
the shoulders, while they writhed in the tightness of their straps. 
No smart new portmanteaus from Regent Street, no smart dan- 
dified youngsters were there, but a vast aggregate of shapeless 
trdnks, tin petarahs, bird-cages, and cane baskets, a crowd of un- 
shorn, ill-tended men, men all of whom had suffereH much, if they 
had not done much. Wounds, disfigurements, and disease had 
swept away the pride of beauty and manliness, and many a coun- 
tenance told its own tale of bad livers, hopeless fever, and broken- 
down constitutions. What struck me most was the general atmos- 
phere of children into which I had dropped. Babies in the 
arms of black nurses, or black servants leading about children met 
me at every turn. In the least expected comer I stumbled over 
an infant refreshing itself with a draught at a dusky fountain, or 
lost my balance by an inroad of boys passing between my legs. 
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The word ^' Baba '^ seemed to float in the air, for the doings of 
fifty children in a confined «pace set at lea^t a hundred tongues 
in motion. 1 descended to the saloon^ and even ray respect for 
the fair seK could not disguise the fact^ that a voyage has a most 
distressing effect. The pretence of finely in some is the Cashmere 
^hawl flung over the worn out traveUing dress, and the soiled collar 
made the contrast more lamentable. Still all was bustle, and 
the desire of the heart of all was to be dear of the good ship, 
which bore in gallantly forward. 

Am we touched the shore, and the plank was laid down, on 
rushed a crowd of anxious inquirers, and looked askingly around ^ 
then came recognitions and embracings, tears of gratitude and }oy<. 
ful voices. Old mothers fell on tire necks of middle-aged, faded 
daughters, and men, who had been presumptuously called by their 
fellows old themselves, found older fathers, of whom mankind in 
India had never dreamt, ready to welcome them. There was a 
general buzz of inquiry, and comparative analysis of appearances, 
in which the world at large could partake. "I should not have 
known you ! Is it you indeed ? What I little Fanny ? Are these 
the children ? How are yon all at home ? Let me introduce 
you.^' These happy parties soon clear off. How foul the steamer 
feels to themi How valueless all the little comforts for which 
they have struggled and paid, as Englishmen only pay J Off they 
go to the Hotel to be shaved, to buy new hats, to dress themselves 
«o as to quiet the susceptibility of their friends. England welcomes 
their return whh strict custom houses, heavy duties, oppressive 
porters, and exorbitant Hotel-keepers, Many a romantic spirit 
who had designed to kiss the consecrated earth of his country as 
he stepped on shore, finds his feelings choked within him by the 
hard flags of the pavement and the singular want of sympathy 
of the dock-yard Establishment. 

But there are those who find no friend to meet them. One 
has found news that his mother is dead, and that he has return^ 
ed too late : some have found letters announcing some sad ca« 
lamity, or offering cold welcome to relations bankrupt in credit, 
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health, and fortune, who have failed in the battle of life, or outlived 
those who cared for them. Others are there who expect neither 
friend nor letter^ for whom owing to long exile England has ceased 
to be a countrji and who land as if landing on a foreign shore« 
Hopeless are they indeed who have outlived the love of their 
country. 

And there are those who have gone through much tribula- 
tion : mothers who have seen their children perish^ and whose bands 
are empty, and whose hearts are blank ; men whose wives and 
families have been slaughtered before their eyes, who have call- 
ed on man in vain for assistance in their agony, who look on the 
meetings of others with staring and hollow eyes) for they are alone 
in the world. May God in His mercy help and console them ! 

Amritsuvy 1859. 
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! XI.-THE FAMILY IN INDIA. 

I Again the day has pome round : how well all the events of 

that day last year come back to me ! It was at daybreak that the 
messenger stood at my door : '^yo^Ir child is dying, hasten^ hasten,^^ 
was all that the telegraphic wire conveyed : within ten minutes I 
was flying along, spite of heat and dust, from Lahore to the dbtant 

I hills. The sun rose in its splendour, the splendour of July,— still 

in my ear rang the soundj '* your child is dying : " the sun set, and 
night came on : still the same echo. At midnight I was stopped 
by a messenger, and then read, for the first time, what was the 
ailment, and that the little one still lived. Press oh, press on ; I may 
still kiss the little face again : I may still touch the waxen 'fingers,' 
tho,' perhaps, I may never hear the voice again. 

At daybreak I was at the foot of the hills, and mounted my 
horse. Later news reached me :— '* she still lives " was the guarded 
message. Bide on, ride on, through the sweet undulating valley : 
the hours glide by : horses are changed ; — and see, from afar, the 
white house, whioh contains the dear ones, is glistening on the 
opposite hill. I stop and slake my thirst at the stream ; but mind not 
the blistered hands or the feeling of exhaustion of an overstrained 
£^me : another note is met ; '' she is not dead ;" I shall not be 
met by a sad procession winding down the hill side ; I shall still see 
her again. Up the hill side of sweet Dhurmsala ; nothing is known 
by casual passers by. I dare not put the direct question ; I pause 
to ask faintingly, and with drooping head, *' what news ? " at a 
friend^s house, and pressing on, 1 thank God from my heart that I 
am in time ; that my little one — my first-born— still hangs between 
life and death, but still lives. I hasten into the room, and look 
at the poor, moaning, senseless, sightless form : is this my gay little 
one ? God's will be done I 
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Often have I pondered over what happened at that time. In the 
agony of the moment I had prayed not for the child's life^ bat for 

• • • • 

guidance and resignation. '' If the child's life is spared^ sh^ shall 
leave this sad country, and return to her native land ;'' thus 
thought I ; and some few days after my wife entered my room sadly^ 
and announced in despair the opinion of the doctor. ^ What will 
become of ns ?'' My child's life had indeed been spared, but I bad 
lost my wife and children; the rooftree of my home had beei^ 
pulled down. 

Ah, the Indian home, with the children pattering about the 
housCi followed by their sable attendants ! The room has been 
darkened all the long summer day ; the little ones have slept, 
played, slept again ; wakened up, ate, and played again ; the long, 
wearisome, languid day, so dark, that only one ray of light comes in 
from an upper window ; so silent, that only the splash of water at 
the window, or the moaning of the punkah, reaches the ear. But 
hark, the sounds of evening are coming on ; the birds begin to be 
busy ; there is a sound of a going in the trees ;the sinking sun 
scatters a glory over the landscape ; the servants begin to move, 
and windows and doors to open ; round come the ponies and little 
carriage; the children are dying to be out of their prison, their 
voices are heard everywhere, and at length away they go, sur- 
rounded by their attendants. As night falls they return, and the 
silent house is again alive with sounds, but for a season only, for soon 
the little ones are hushed in their slumbers, and lie like snowdrops 
folded in their beds. How much is going on all day, when they 
are there ! What occasion for thought, for anxiety, for joy I What 
a deep death-like silence falls on all when they are gone ! 

Gather together the playthings, now no longer wanted ; the 
little bed, the saddle of the pony, the high chair, are grouped 
together as useless lumber, yet priceless in the eyes of the father* 
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Hang up on the wall the little straw hat and the little shoes, that 
his eyes may fall on them as he wakes in the morning. TAo$e days 
and those chUdrsn can neper return ; they may llvoi and grow up , 
and be the comfort and joy of his old age, bat, as the children of 
his Indian home, th(^ are gone« 

Others have known greater sorrows ; they have seen the little 
ones struck down by disease, never to rise up again ; the blow has 
been repeated, and the little cot put tearfully out of sight, as 
recalling blessings too great to endure ; or haply the sorrow has 
Come suddenly, when the father is absent ; the dying child prattles 
of him, and calls kx him ; but he comes too late. The mother 
meets him with tearful eye, and empty arms, and can only point to 
the grave, where moulders his heart's darling. There is an oppressive 
silence io the house, for the parents have launched aH their happiness 
in one frail bark, and the wreck is total : the thread of theirhearts 
was tied up in that tiny form. No more will little feet rush down 
the passage to meet the father returning from his office ; no more 
will he see at his window the Madonna^like forms of his wife and 
child ; fingures pointing to him as he approach ; no more will wascen 
arms, and gleeful smiles, be ready to welcome him. Still, bis lesson 
has been learnt, the heavenly ministers have not been sent to him 
in vain. With all its trouble, with all its sorrow, he would not 
change his lot, nor unlive that life, for the effects are humbling and 
humanizing ; he ceases to be defiant, and haughtily walk in the 
air ; he becomes less selfish, and more considerate for othersj for 
the hand of the strong man has trembled to open the letters which 
bring him news of his child. In the midst of the cares of a 
province of how much importance to him is that one little life ! 

Other scenes of sorrow have been known to him or others. 
During the march, far from the haunts of Christian men, pain and 
anguish come like a thief in the night on thft mother, and in the 
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deep jungle a cHild fe born to i^adden the tearts of the parents. 
Beneath the broad peepuHree the Kttle one sees the light ; round 
it echoes the deep m\innur of the forest. But with the butterflies 
at eve itslittfe breatii passes'away,' alid the young parents are again 
childless, perplexed in the eddies of the newniess of their grief, and 
newness of their joy, a tumult of strange feelingtf, fif>r they scarcely 
know what they haye gained or what they have' lost. The father 
digs a grave for the unbaptized in£ant ; verily the angels of heaveu 
are such as this cbildf : no name malrks tibe tomb ; in the paients ' 
mouth it is known by no living combinatioA of letters and syUables ; 
but the wild r^iger of the foresit has spared the grave of the child, 
and future travellen may wonder at the meaning of that little 
mound* But where is that mother now? Far away in distant 
lands across the ocean ; her rich aabom hair ha long since turned 
to grey ; her sweet soft coontenanoe bears the mark of time and 
care. Many another babe of her own has since then gladdened her 
heart, and been pressed to bes bosom^ and her children's ehildren 
cluster round her, but she can never forget that day, that eiild, and 
that spot ) and as sometimes she sitd musing, and tears start from 
her eyes, which look vacantly out of this world, her husband knows 
that her memory is wandering back to the unforgotten gra^e of her 
nameless first-born* 

On some death comes more slowly. In the mom the child is 
on its pony, amidst its attendants : fresh and bright as the 
flowers, happy and thoughtless as the insects on the wing. At 
noon it sickens, will not touch its food ; its little prattle fails ; its 
little limbs grow hot and languid ; its little head hangs down like 
a daisy drooping on its stein; sleep comes not to its relief ; day and 
night seem the same ; the gentle moaning, the refusing to be 
comforted, the languid eye, is praying to be lefb alone to waste 
away and diei*-^this is all that meets the eye wd ear of the anxious 
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parents. One only solace is found in tbe gentle motion of being 
earned about^ Thus tbe nigbt b6Urs pass sadly and slowly to the 
father, as fie carries bis little one in his< arms^ and paces up and 
down tbe f com by the side of the pale and worn-out mother ; or 
\v etches tbe bojar, or feels tbe skin oi the cbild/on the chance of 
its being safe to administer those remedies, on which life depends,. 
How tbe thoughts tnrn upwards to the Heavenly !father, and 
inward to the secret recesses of the heart in these sad solitaTy 
hoars ! Sueh trials come not unadvisedly ; God grout that tl^y 
come not in vain ! What deep lessons of utter helplesenessi of 
self-denial, of repentance, ate to be learnt by tbe sick bed of a 
suffering child ! At length tbe tiny flame bums out. With tbe 
first beam of the morning the little toper, which bed fluttered all 
night, is extinguished. There are no partings, no farewell looks, 
no regrets on the part of the dying one ; the' little one knew not 
what was in life> and knows not what is in death. As in the arms 
of its earthly parents it moaned itself to sleep, so now it yields 
itself trustingly to death; it breathes its last little sigh, and is gone* 
Then breaks on the mother the sad conviction that her darling, 
never before out of her sight, must be taken away ; that it must 
leave her and never come back ; that it must be laid in tbe cold 
earth, and worms must consume those little chubby cheeks. Ah 
me ! it is hard to bear ! and so suddenly : in a few hours the Kttle 
box is at tbe door (for it is no more) ; it is placed in tbe same 
carriage in which the child has so often sor^imbled, and played on 
the knee of its mother ; tbe carriage conges back empty. The little 
burden is carried by four friends, and dropt gently into ;ts last 
resting place ; tbe earth is closed over it. Poor little darling^ its 
place is now among the angels ! Cares and troubl0 has it escaped ; 
God loved it, and took it away ere sin and sorrow oeuld blight the 
opening blossom. So small a portion even in human interests ii^ 
it occupy, that its departure is not noticed, its name among men is 
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not knowD, its existence is soon forgotton. lorgotton— yes^-^iave 
in one home and two hearts, flow strange the house seems on 
their return ! windows all thrown openj traces of the last week's 
disturbance swept away. Is only that one little frame gone forth, and 
is so much changed. ! How large a portion of time, of thought, of 
bope^ of fear^ of sorrow, has gone f^rth also^ leaving a dull void 
behind I Roll up tbose scattered memorials : the little pillow, 
which that head will never press again ;. the little sheets, the tiny 
garmentSi on which such lovinc^ care has been so fruitl essly expended. 
Put away out of sight all that recalls the mortal, think of the new 
immortality. Your poor protection is not wanted ; your child is 
amidst the angek ; you have added one spirit to the Cherub Choir« 
Your child might have grown up to be good^ and pure^ and loveable, 
under the care of eartiily parents, but it is better, and purer, and 
nunre loveable in the Courts of your Heavenly Father. 

To some death does not come, but separation. The child is 
not sick unto death, and-^restored to the country of its fathers— to 
the sweet air of its native valley— will Uoom again ; will grow up 
to strength and health, will pass though childhood and youth 
may perhaps be the blessing and light of your old age, and close 
your eyes ; or may perhaps never see you again, and know nothing 
of you, your love and your trials. Oh, let but the child live, even 
if the parents be forgotton ! The love of parents is the great 
heirloom handed down from generation to generation : in loving 
their oflbpring they do but discharge the great debt of nature. Let 
but the child grow up, and in due time the great fount of parental 
love will be unsealed, and forth upon the heads of children yet 
to be bom will outpour the treasures of unknown, unrequited, 
nnremembered love, handed down from parents sleeping their 
quiet sleep with their vial of affections only by death ezhaustedy 
and their unselfish duty brought to a close in the grave I 
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What QQOuniful dreaui coxAea back to me ! I could see over 
again the sad preparations binng made; ; the sad procession going 
forth ; the last walk with the ehildren ; the unoonscioas prattle o£ 
the little ones > the parting with the servants ; the fierce conflict 
of feelings ; the pressure 6f innumerable cares; the heavy dead 
weight of despair. Fwewell, home of my children ! Then follow 
anxious days and nights of rolling wheels, of early arrivals^ 
hastened departures^ strange faces^ dust^ and fatigue ; — all gladly 
borne^ and more also^ if but the suffering child can but reach the 
port of embarkation, and be launched on the salt waves, whence 
new health is fondly anticipated. 

At length the port is reached and in safety. Back to my 
memory comes the tall ship riding so proudly ; the narrow cabin, 
into which all my world was to be compressed^ where I was to 
leave them. Nothing seemed too good, every want must be 
supplied, the last unavailing sacrifice of love must be made. Ah, 
the last day, the last night, that the darlings were seen slumbering 
in their cots, the last morning that they rose from them, no more 
to slumber on Indian couches. What passed seems a dream, from 
which I only awoke days after. I remember the mechanical 
discharge of my duties ; the arrival by night at the ship's side ; the 
children slumbering in their berths ; the deep silence in the vessel ; 
the solemn thought, that this tyrant would be set in motion in the 
morning, and carry all that I love, all my life, away. Then the 
morning stir, the arrival of passengers ; the children wake up, but 
know not what misery is impending upon their parents. Then 
comes the solemn hour of parting: " Ood bless you, O ! my children ; 
Farewell my beloved.*'-— Part, and once more return ; look in and 
then part again ; rush down the side of the vessel, and haug on the 
sides of the vessel like an angel excluded from paradise. There in 
a small square window is framed the picture of m^ wife and child ; ' 
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^' God bl^s you dartings ;" '* Papa mmt not go^'' were tbe last 
words. Tben the noble vessel puts^ itadf into motion, and walks 
exultingly away, as if uncemsoioas of caret ttSMtion, and sorrow, 
from the sides I see a poeket battdkerehief waving: now it 
grows seaifcely visible : it is gdne ; I am alone with my Uod, 
who will have mercy * on me* I have done my little all, and I 
bave made tiie great sacrifice of all that my heart prized most. 

Lahore, 1861-62. 
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ERRATA. 



Line 12, page 3, — '' also " omit. 
„ 21, „ 3. — *' observation.^ 

„ 6.—" for '' insert after* '' tol^rable/^ 
„ e.—for «' moth ^' read ^' moitth.'' 
i, 22,— after word " pipe ^' insert " ; '' 
5, y, 27 » — omit comma after *' intellect/* 
„ 28.— « laurel '^ for '^laured.^* 
„ 29.—*' Mahommed '^ for '' Mohomed/' 
„ 29.—" the din." 
„ 31.— " Supporting.'^ 
,i 49;— for " cap ^* read *« cup.^' 
„ 50. — ^for ''shred*' read *' sheen.'* 
„ 50. — ''ungrateful.^* 
J, 53.— *' Araunah.'* 
„ 55. — ^after word " circle ** insert " : ** 
,^ 62.— ''goings/* 
j, 63.— "is.** 

„ 66.— "It is*' for "^tis.*^ 
^, 66.— "often.^* 

„ ^..— " speculator ^* for " spertdtor,** 
„ 69.-" foeces.*^ 

„ 74.—" thin from ** instead of " there for.*/ 
>, 80.—" alive *' for " alives.** 
,3j, 82.— omit comma after " unflagging.'^ 
„ 82, — " ambitions ** for ambitious.** 
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